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As men with votive wreaths of flowerets fair 
Adorn their guardian saints' or angels' shrinci 
Soy Emma, oft in other days 'twas mine 
Sweetly to wile away an hour of care 
With culling blossoms^ beautiful and rare. 
For thee, from out the garden of the Nine, 
The which with loving hand I did entwine 
In many a chaplet for thy heart to wear. 
Years, mighty billows in the tide of life. 
Since then have roU'd away, and we who were 
liover and loved are husband now and wife ; 
Yet now as then this wreath to thee I bear, — 
My aim no proud display of poet's skill. 
But proof the husband is the lover still. 
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PREFACE. 



With many of the Poems contained in the follow- 
ing pages, the English public have long been ren^ 
dered familiar, through the labour^ of translators 
no less distinguished by profound erudition, than 
by poetical talent of the highest order. But, though 
the field has been already so ofben and so ably 
pre-occupied, I am bold enough to hope that the 
present volume may not prove altogether imaccept- 
able to the lovers of Grerman Poetry. This hope 
arises ifrom no arrogant notion of having succeeded 
better than my predecessors, whose excellence I 
have as little disposition to question, as I have 
pretensions to approach, but results entirely from 
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the following consideration : — No translation, as it 
seems to me, presents a perfect reflection of its 
original. The most successful efforts are only- 
approximations to complete fidelity, nearer or more 
remote according as the idiosyncracies of the trans- 
lator's mind correspond with those of his author's, 
and the genius of the language in which he writes 
agrees with that of the language £rom which he 
translates. K this view of the subject be correct, 
genius being million-sided, the works of a great poet 
may be translated again and again, and by every 
new attempt something in them be brought out^ 
which no preceding one has unfolded. It is solely 
on this groimd that I venture to present to the 
public these translations ; for though I well know 
as Uterary produetiom they wiU bear no comparison 
with those of the master-translators of the age, I 
still flatter myself that the careful student may dis- 
cover in them some few things desiderated in far 
more artistic performances ; and thus, that he wiU 
not regard their publication either as presumptuous 
or superfluous. 
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With reference to the Original Poems contained 
in this volume, I have only to observe that I wish 
them to pass for just what they are, and nothing 
more, viz., attempts to give expression to feelings 
which have operated powerfdlly upon my own heart, 
and to embody sentiments, which, whatever they 
may appear to others, I believe to be founded in 
truth. Many of them were written with the idea 
of their never meeting the eye of any but of those 
to whom they were originally addressed ; and a still 
greater number were composed by way of solace 
imder the severe affliction with which it has pleased 
Providence to visit me ; for, with no view of dis- 
arming just criticism, but merely to place myself in 
my proper position, I feel it due both to the reader 
and myself to state, that from infancy I can say in 
the words used by our great Poet, to describe the 
condition of his later life — 

" Thus with the year 
Seasons return : but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
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Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But clouds instead, and everduring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.'* 

Hull, 
June, 1850. 
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Yivos TOCO. Mortuos plango. Falgura frango. 

Wall'd firmly roimd in cell of earth, 
Fix'd stands the baked clay mould. 
To-day the Bell must have its birth ! 
Up, up, my comrades bold ! 
Prom the heated brow 
Must the sweat flow now : 
The work the Master shall commend, 
The blessing must from Heaven descend. 

The work we solemnly prepare 
Beseems an earnest converse well ; 

B 



THE LAY OF THE BELL. 

Kind words make toil's hard visage fair, 
And labour's weariness dispel. 
Thus weigh we now, aa fits the wise, 
What by our feeble strength is wrought ; 
For who would not the wretch despise 
Machine-like toiling void of thought ? 
'Tis this adorns the human race. 
For this man's power to understand. 
The semblance in his heart to trace 
Of all he fsEishions with his hand. 

Wood of fir for fiiel take, 

And the driest let it be, 

That the pent-up flame may break 

Through the fiimace fierce and free. 

Seeths the copper, in 

Quickly cast the tin. 
That the viscid metal so 
Fitly mingled rightly flow. 

What in the hoUow moidd with power 
Of aiding fire we &shion thus, 
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THE LAY OF THE BELL. 

Placed high within the belfiy tower, 

Loud witness oft shall bear of ns. 

On many aa ear its varied strain 

In distant days shall mellow'd fall, 

Shall with the sorrow-stricken plain, 

And tuneful to devotion call. 

Whate'er below to human breast 

Man's changing destiny may bring, 

Shall strike upon its metal crest, 

Which wide th' instructive strain shall ring. 

Bubbles rising white I see ! 

Grood ! thus &sed the mass I know ! 

EliQg in now the alkali, 

That shall speed the wished-for flow. 

Cleansed &om dross and scum 

Must the mixture come ; 
That of metal pure the BeU, 
Pure and fuU its voice may swell. 

Por oft the harbinger of joy. 
It greets the child with merry din ; 

B 2 
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When life's first path th' unconscious boy 

Doth in the anns of sleep begin : 

For him, in lap of time still laid, 

His lot of sunshine or of shade ; 

Maternal love's unwearying care 

The guardian of his morning fSair. — 
Wing'd with arrowy fleetness, years speed on 

their way — 
And now, with the girl, his childhood's fond mate, 
The lad, proud of soul, scorning longer to stay, 
Eushes forth into life, with hope's promise elate, 
Eoams a pilgrim the world, and a stranger become. 
Scarce remembered, returns to the loved ones at 
home. 

And dazzling in youth's sunny sheen. 

Like some bright vision of the sky, 

With blushing cheek and modest mien, 

The maiden meets his raptured eye. 

Then yearns his heart with nameless longing, 

His cheek unbidden tears bedew; 

And far from where his mates are thronging. 

His lonely way doth he pursue. 
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He follows blushing where she goes, 

Bless'd if a greeting she bestow, 

And culls each fragrant flower that grows, 

To wreath a garland for her brow. 

Oh tender longing ! hope delighting ! 

The golden time of first fond love ; 

The eye sees Heaven unfold inviting, 

The heart in transport soars above. 

Oh ! that with bloom eternal crown'd, 

Thy flowery spring, young love, were fecund ! 

Now the pipes are browning over. 
In I plunge this testing wand ; 
Glassy seems it ; I discover 
For the cast the time's at hand. 
Now, my mates, draw nigh, 
And the compound try ; 
Whether hard and soft combine, 
Of success the welcome sign. 

For when the stem with mild unites. 
When strength its troth to weakness plights. 
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The tone they yield is clear and strong. 
Thus prove, ere Hymen's fetters bind, 
If heart with heart true concord find ;— 
Illusion's short, repentance long ! 
With the virgin chaplet crown'd, 
To the glad feast comes the bride, 
When the dear-toned Church-bells sound. 
Loud their summons far and wide. 
Ah ! life's feirest festive day 
Sees the May of life depart ; 
Veil and cestus cast away, 
Pleet's iQusion from the heart. 

Passion flies from the bosom, 

But love lingers siu^e ; 

Wither' d faUeth the blossom. 

The fruit must endure. 

In life's hostile broil, 

Forth the man must to toil ; 

And, tiring never, 

Must work and endeavour. 

Must plant, make, and catch 

By cunning, and snatch. 
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Must venture and stake, 

His fortune to make. 
Thereby stream in riches beyond count and mea- 
sure, 
The storehouse is filled to o'erflowing with treasure; 
The courts are enlarged, and the house grown too 

small, 
New stories are raised, and hall added to hall. 

And therein presides, 

Giving order and life, 

The modest housewife. 

The children's fond mother. 

And rules with wise care 

Each household affair, 

With counsel the girl guides, 

With warning the brother. 

Employs, never ceasing. 

Her diligent hand, 

The profit increasing 

By prudent command, 
Eills with treasure the presses whence fragrance 
breathes, 
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Bound the quick whirling spindle the flaxen thread 

wreathes, 
Lays up in the chest, clean, polished, and bright. 
The glittering wool and the Hnen snow-white, 
And the fair with the useful uniting ever, 
Eesteth never. 

And the father, with joyous eye. 
From his wide o'erlooking roof, the store 
Of his blooming fortune counteth o'er. 
Sees the beams of his sheds projecting high, 
And the bam-flU'd courts round his dwelling lie. 
And the granaries with their burden bending, 
And the waving com, aa a sea extending. 
And speaks proud gratulation : — 
'^ Stedfast as the earth's foundation. 
Against misfortune's adverse hand 
The splendour of my house doth stand!" 
But never yet by man was bound 
A lasting league with £&te ; 
And oft when furthest thought, is found 
Misfortune at the gate. 
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Now the castdng may begin, 
Pairlj is tHe breach indented ; 

Yet before we run it in 
Be a pious prayer presented ! 
Strike the bung away ! 
Guard uls Heaven to-day ! 
Smoking now in fiery gush, 
Forth the molten metals rush. 

Beneficent the power of fire, 

While man directs subdued its ire, 

And all his moulding hands compose, 

Unto this heaven-bom power he owes. 

Yet dread this heaven-descended power, 

men burst its chains in foiy wild. 

It speeds to ravage and devour, 

Free nature's firee unfetter'd child. 

Woe ! woe ! when bonds no more restrain, 

And none its rage withstand ! 

Through peopled streets and crowded lane 

It rolls the giant brand ; 

For nature's elements disdain 
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The works of human hand. 
From out the floating cloud descends 
The blessed rain, the gentle dew ; 
And of the deadly flash that rends, 
The cloud's the parent too. 
Hark ! heard ye it wail from the belfry high ? 
The storm 'tis proclaiming with sad warning cry. 

Blood-red grows 

Night's gloomy brow ! 

That's no tint that morning throws ! 

What tumult now 

Through the streets gathers loud ? 

Smoke whirls up in a cloud ! 
Flaring the column' d flames mount the sky, 
Through the streets that in long vistas lie, 
Sweeping with speed of tempest by. 
As from furnace depths profound. 
Melting glow the heavens around. 
Falling beams are loudly crashing ; 
Bafters sinking, windows clashing ; 
Children 'mid the tumult shrieking ; 
Mothers for their loved ones seeking. 
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'Neath the rains of its stall. 
Swells the bellowing beast the brawl. 
Each aghast runs, rescues, flies : 
Bright as day night's sombre skies. 
Fass'd &om hand to hand on high, 
Quick the dripping buckets fly ; 
Forth its flood the engine flings ; 
Eoaring on the torrent springs, 
And loud hissing meets the fire. 
Higher mounts the flame and higher, 
Crackling through the grain it streams, 
Crackling flies along the beams ; 
And, as if striying in its might, 
The earth from her foundation strong 
To tear in its 'wild flight along, 
G-rows toweriag in heaven's height. 

Giant high — 

Hopeless by, 
Man yields him to the God-like power, 
And sees it all his works devour 
With idly wond'ring sight. 
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Now desolate 

The homestead fair, 

Of storm winds wild 

The barren lair. 
"Within the windows' vacant space 
Pale horror makes her resting-place ; 
And through the dwelling ruin shrouds 
Look the clouds. 
Tet fondly lingering ere he goes, 
Upon the grave of all his store 
One farewell look the master throws, 
Then seeks resigned a stranger door. 
Whate'er from him the fire has ta'en, 
One comfort sweet doth yet remain ; — 
His eyes his hearth's loved circle trace, 
Nor miss one dear familiar face. 

Now consign'd the BeU to earth, 
iPill'd the forming mould aright ; 
Will to-day a prosperous birth 
Art and industry requite ? 
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K the casting &il — 
If the mould prove frail— 
In what we hope already we 
May stricken by misfortune be. 

Unto earth's sacred lap the thing 

Our hands have wrought we trusting bring ; 

The sower too with fearless hand 

Flings forth his seed upon the land, 

And hopes, through blessing of the skies, 

A golden harvest thence shaU rise. 

But sorrowing a costlier seed 

We hide within the tomb ; 

In faith that from the coffin freed, 

In brighter realms 'twill bloom. 

From the steeple 

ToUs the Bell 

Sad and slow 

The frmeral knell, 
"With voice of sorrow publishing around 
A pilgrim on earth's last drear journey bound. 
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All ! beloved beyond all other, 
'Tis the wife, the faithfiil mother, 
Whom, in spite his tears and prayers 
Death &om the fond husband tears. 
From the band of children fair 
That she blooming to him bare, 
That, with bliss but mothers know. 
Watch' d she on her bosom grow. 
Eent each tender tie of home, 
Set the sun that made it fair ; 
For a tenant of the tomb 
She who was the mother there. 
And her rule so loving mfld, 
And her care by night and day. 
Now will miss each orphan child, 
'Neath a stranger's loveless sway. 

Till the Bell hath cool'd, a space 
Let us from our labour rest ; 
As the bird in greenwood plays, 
Sporting each as likes him best. 
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With the setting sun 

Labour's task is done ; 
The workman rests at vesper chime, 
The Master knows no resting time. 

Afar beneath the forest shade, 
When cheerful day begins to fede, 
Back to the cottage home he loves. 
With quicken'd step the wanderer moves. 
Loud bleating &om the neighbouring meads, 
His flock the shepherd homeward leads ; 
And broad of brow and sleek of skin, 
Their stalls the lowing oxen win. 
High piled with sheaves of golden grain, 
EoUs swinging in the laden wain. 
The blessings of th'e bounteous ground 
With many-colour'd garland crown'd ; 
And labour ended, gay advance 
The youthful reapers to the dance. 
Hush'd to silence mart and street, 
Eound the bright lamp's social glow 
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Eindred hearts together meet, 

Kindred souls together flow ; 

While, iU chance for traveller late. 

Creaking shuts the city gate. 

Darkness now her gloomy paU 

O'er the silent earth lets fall ; 

Yet the drear approach of night 

Wakes no feeling of affiright, 

In the burgher's breast secure, 

Though the bad its shades allure 

Forth to crimes which shun the light, 

For knows he watching is the law's quick sight. 

Hail ! sacred Order, daughter of the skies. 
That like to like unites with kindliest ties. 
That founded cities, from the wild reclaim'd 
Th' unsocial savage, and his nature tamed, 
That entering the rude huts where man abode. 
All life's amenities benign bestow'd, 
And wove that dearest, wove that holiest band. 
The love which binds us unto Father-land \ 
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Glad their mutual aid imparting 
Ply a thousand busy hands ; 
While in fiery movements starting, 
Every latent* power expands. 
Man and Master fearless rest 
'Neath the guard by freedom borne 5 
Each one in his station blest 
Gives the jeerer scorn for scorn. 
The burgher's lustre labour brings, 
On toil a noble guerdon waits ; 
The crown and sceptre honour kings, 
Our glory what our hand creates. 

Peace and Concord, gentle pair. 
Ever o'er this city fair 
Friendly linger, that the day 
Never streak the east with gray 
When through this still valley storming, 
Buthless shall war's torrent flow^ 
And the tranquil heavens deforming, 
Painted with eve's roseate glow, 

u 
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From burning towns and villageB shall flare 
Athwart the lurid sky th' abhorrent glare. 

Now the mould asunder strike ! 
Served its end, its use hath ceased, 
That both heart and eye alike 
On the prospered work maj feast. 

Wield the hammer, wield ! 

Till the cover yield ! 
Ere the Bell its form unfold, 
Fall in fragments must the mould. 

With skil&l hand to break the frame 
At fitting time the Master knows ; 
But woe, if forth in streams of flame 
Self-freed the glowing metal flows ! 
Blind raging with the thund^'s sound. 
The house it rends on every side, 
And vomits, as from hell-pit, round 
The fiery ruin &r and wide : 
Thus where rude power insensate sways. 
There nothing permanent can be ; 
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Thus soon prosperity decays, 

When, wild themselves, the nations free. 

Woe ! when within the City's heart, 
In silence heap'd, the fire food lies ; 
The people from their fetters start. 
And dread their own deUverers rise. 
Then uproar tugging at the string. 
The Bell proclaims the tumult far, 
And dedicate to peace, must ring 
The note of strife, the call of war. 

" Freedom ! Equality !" the cry, to arms 
The peaceful burgher hastens at the sound ; 
Pill'd every street, each teendng alley swarms. 
And banded murderers fearless march around. 
Then, changiug to hysenas, women there 
Sport with the horrors with abhorrent jest ; 
And, panther-fanged, with life still quivering tear 
The heart from out the &llen foeman's breast. 
Nothing is sacred more, dissever'd lies 
Each tie of pious awe that once restrained ; 

2 
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The righteouB man before the wicked flies, 
And yice unfettered rules where virtue reign'd. 
Dread in his wrath the waking lion springs ; 
The raging tiger's fangs destruction spread ; 
But dreadest of all dread-inspiring things 
Is man himself, bj his delusion led. 
Oh ! woe unto the rash by whom consign'd 
Heaven's flaming torch unto the ever blind ! 
For Hghting not, how can it in his hand 
Prove other than a desolating brand, 
"Which far and wide, with desolating blaze, 
In ashes town and smiling country lays P 

Joy has Heaven vouchsafed to me ! 
See, like golden star the Bell, 
Smooth and polish'd as may be, 
Casteth now its prison shell. 

Prom crown to rim's bright 

As woven of light ; 
And by each armorial shield 
Is the Maker's skiU reveal' d. 
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Come hitlier, comrades, and hand in hand 
Close ranged around in a circle stand, 
That with baptism consecrate we may, 
And " Concord" christen the Bell to-day ; 
And ever in union firmly bound, 
May it gather a loving people round ! 

And this be ever its vocation, 

For 'twas for this it had creation, 

Baised o'er the life of earth on high, 

A dweller in the azure sky, 

A neighbour of the thunder-cloud. 

And borderer on the stars, aloud 

To strike as voice &om Heaven the soul. 

Like the sweet music of the spheres, 

That praise their Maker as they roll. 

Leading along the wreathed years. 

To solemn and eternal things 

Alone be dedicate its chime. 

And as he flies with rapid wings. 

Proclaim each hour the flight of time. 
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Heartless itself and void of feeling, 
OH ! maj it lend a voice to fate I 
And ever with its solenm pealing 
Companion life's still changing state. 
And as the notes which from it Efwell 
Loud toning, die npon the ear, 
That naught is lasting may it tell. 
To &de the doom of all things here. 

Now with ropes upraise the Bell 
!From its vault within the ground, 
'Mid Heaven's ambient airs to dwell, 
Tenant of the realms of sound ! 

Full, pull now the strings ! 

It rises ! it swings ! 
Oh ! may it bode this city weal. 
And Peace proclaim its first glad peal. 

SCHILLEB. 
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Why runs, why wave-like sweeps along, 

Through street and mart, the rushing throng ? 

Is Ehodes on fire ? From every side 

Bolls storming in the human tide, 

And mounted on his courser proud, 

A knight I see above the crowd ; 

And after him — ^what wondrous feat ! — 

They drag a monster through the street. 

A dr^on it appears to sight. 

With crocodile's wide-gaping jaws : 

And now the reptile, now the knight. 

The people's gaze alternate draws. 
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And loud a thousand Toices rise : 
" Come, see the hell-worm — here it lies ! — 
That with the flock deyour'd the swain ; 
The hero this, who hath it skin ! 
Full many, ere he risk'd his life. 
Went forth to dare the deadly strife ; 
But none retum'd to tell the fight, — 
All honour to the gallant knight ! " 
Thus to the cloister, moving on, 
Proceeds the crowd, where hasty call. 
The knightly order of St. John 
Assembles in the Council-hall. 

Before the noble Master there 
The youth appears, with modest air ; 
The following thousands shouting loud 
Press in, and hall and gallery crowd. 
And thus he takes the word : — " Thy son 
The duty of a knight hath done ! 
The dragon, that laid waste the land. 
Lies slain before thee by this hand ; 
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Pree to the wanderer now our ways, 
Prom mead to mead the flocks may stray, 
And joyous to the shrine of grace, 
The pilgrim climb the rocky way !" 

But stem the Master eyes the youth, — 
" A hero's part thou'st wrought, in sooth. 
Bold deeds the knight with honour crown ; 
A daring spirit thou hast shown. 
But which the first of duties, say, 
Of him who fights for Christ's dear sway. 
And with the Cross adorns his mail ?" 
He speaks, and all around grow pale. 
But gracefdl thus the youth replies. 
Whilst bending low with crims'ning face : — 
" Obedience is the test that tries, 
And shows him worthy of the grace." 

" And this first duty, son," returns 
The Master, " thy rash spirit spurns ; 
The combat, by the law denied, 
"With wayward courage, thou hast tried." 
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" Porbear to judge, till heard the whole," 
Bejoins the youth with steady soul, 

'' For, both in spirit and in will. 
The law I've laboured to fidfil. 
Not rashly trusting all to might, 
I went to seek the monster's life ; 
By artifice and cunning sleight 
I sought to conquer in the strife. 

" Already of their bold emprise 
Had fallen five the sacrifice, — 
Gems of their faith, our Order's pride 
By you, the fight was then denied. 
But, gnawing at my heart there lay. 
Impatient wish to dare the fray ; 
Yes, e'en in dreams of silent night, 
I panting fought the long'd for fight ; 
And when the morning glimmering came. 
And tidings of new misery brought. 
Wild sorrow seized upon my frame, 
And into deed matured my thought. 
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" And thus I to myeelf began : — 

' What graces youth, what honours man, 

What deeds achieved those heroes bold, 

Of whom in song so much is told, 

Whom to the gods' illustrious height 

Blind heathendom did elevate ! 

To hard adventure forth thej sped, 

And freed the world from monsters dread; 

With raging lions dauntless fought. 

With fiercer minotaurs contended, 

To hapless victims freedom brought. 

Nor moum'd the blood for right expended. 

" * And but against the Paynim horde 
Must Christian warrior draw the sword P 
Sent as the champion of the world. 
His spear but 'gainst Mae gods be hurl'd P 
From every danger, every harm. 
Deliver should his stalwart arm. 
Yet wisdom must his courage guide. 
And artifice with strength be tried.' 
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Thus ofb I spoke, and, bent to scan 
The monster's track, went forth alone ; 
Then whisper'd me my soul the plan, 
And victory I felt my own. 

'' And came to you, and spake : ' This isle 
G-rant me to leave for home awhile.' 
That favor from your grace obtain' d. 
My destined port soon safe I gain'd ; 
And scarce I reached my native strand, 
Ere by a cunning artist's hand. 
True to the features well survey' d, 
A mimic dragon had I made. 
On stunted feet aloft was placed 
The lengthy body's ponderous load ; 
A scaly shirt of mail encased 
The back, and dread defence bestow'd. 

" Long stretch'dthe neck, and opening fell, 
Sight ghastly as the gate of hell. 
As if in act to snatch their prey, 
Their width did the grim jaws display. 
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From out the dark abyss beneath 

Threaten'd the. sting-like rows of teeth; 

The tongue a pointed falchion seem'd, 

Dire lightnings from the small eyes gleam'd ; 

And into serpent fold on fold, 

The back enormous tapering ran, 

Around itself all. dreadly roll'd, 

To crush at once both steed and man. 

" Close imitating all the rest, 
In grisly grey the shape I drest ; — 
Half snake, half Hzard, seem'd it now. 
And dragon bred of poison'd slough. 
And when the image finished stood. 
Two dogs I chose, of dauntless mood. 
Strong limb'd, and fleeter than the breeze, 
AQd train'd the savage bull to seize. 
These, urged to ftiry fierce, I set 
Upon the dragon as their prey. 
With pointed fangs the beast to &et,- 
And taught my bidding to obey. 
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« And where the belly soft and white 
Lay naked to their galling bite, 
I made them seize the fiend, and there 
The flesh with sharp teeth hacking tear. 
Then ann'd as if for warlike deed, 
Bestrode myself my gallant steed. 
Of noblest race in Arab land. 
And when to flame his rage I'd fantn'd, 
Plunging my spurs into his side. 

Upon the dragon fierce I sprung. 

And as to pierce it through I tried, 

With steady aim my javelin flung. 

" And though at first my courser seared, 
Foam'd, champ'd his bit, and shuddering 

rear'd, — 
And whining howl'd my hounds afraid, — 
TiU use had made them bold I staid. 
And thus their training I porsaed 
Till thrice her light the moon renew'd ; 
Then^ each his part exactly taught, 
Them hither in swift bark I brought. 
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Three tunes the aim has lit the wave 
Since here I came, and scant the rest 
That to my weary limbs I gave^ 
Ere to their mighty task addrest ! 

" For moved my soul within me rosd 
At story of the land's new woes^ 
Tom limb from limb had late been found 
The shepherds to the marshes bound. 
Thus prompt resolving on my part, 
I took but counsel of my heart, 
AndtomytramofloyBlBqmres 
With haste imparting my desires, 
Forth with my noble dogs and steed, 
By secret ways, which well I knew, 
Where none might look upon my deed, 
To meet the foe I fearless drew. 

'* The chapel, Sire, you know, which high 
On rock that seems to prop the sky, 
BuiLt by the dauntless Master's hands, 
Wide prospect o'er the isle commands. 
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But small that chapel, poor and mean, 
Yet there a miracle is seen : — 
The Mother with the infant Lord, 
By the three eastern kings adored ! 
Thrice thirty steps must pilgrim climb. 
Ere at the holy shrine he bends. 
But dizzy reach'd the height sublime. 
New strength his Saviour's presence lends. 

" Within the rock, thus chapel crown'd. 
Wide yawns a gloomy cave profound. 
Damp with the near swamps' noxious steam. 
Impervious to day's cheering beam ; 
Here made the snake his den, and lay 
His victims waiting night and day. 
Thus held he, like heU's dragon there, 
Strict watch beside the house of prayer ! 
And came the pilgrim to the spot, 
And tum'd into the dangerous way, 
Perth from his ambush in the grot 
He broke and bore him thence his prey. 
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•* The rugged rock I climb'd, ere yet 
In arduous fight the fiend I met, 
And knelt before the Jesus-child, 
And shrived mj bosom sin-defiled ; 
Then girded at the altar high 
My limbs in glittering panoply, 
And lance in hand, to seek the foe. 
Descended to the plain below. 
And that the p^^ of the deed 
All mine might be, there bade to wait 
My squires, and, springing on my steed. 
To Qt)d in prayer consign'd my fate. 

" Scarce reach'd the swampy marshes' bounds. 
To bay began my gallant hounds, 
And panting stood my trembling steed. 
Nor would another step proceed ; 
For coil'd together, ball-like, lay 
The grisly snake beside the way. 
Sunning himself on the warm ground. 
Quick sprung on him each actiye hound. 
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But with tlie jackal's howl, faint-hearted, 
With arrowy swiftness turning flew, 
When wide his gaping jaws he parted, 
And forth a blast of poison blew. 

" But soon with courage fresh inspired, 
The foe they seized, to fury fired ; 
And whilst on him in rage they hung, 
Against his loins my spear I flung ; 
But weak as willow sapling thin. 
It bounded from the scaly skin, — 
And ere a second I could cast, 
My trembling courser shied aghast 
Before the reptile's basilisk eye, 
And current of his poison' d breath, 
And terrified did backward fly, — 
And now for me seem'd only death ! 

" Then nimbly leaping to the ground. 
Quick flew my keen-edged sword around ; 
But on that adamantine mail 
My sturdy strokes might naught avail ; 
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And bj his tail, inornate lafih'd, 
Down to the earth already dash*d, 
I lay, and wide his ghastly maw 
With grim teeth studded gapiag saw ! 
When, lo ! my dogs, to flame enraged. 
Upon his naked belly sprang, 
And, biting keen, such good fight waged, 
Howling he stood, with torture wrung. 

'^ And ere he from his galling foes 
Could free him, from the ground I rose, 
Espied the unprotected part. 
And drove my sword through lungs and heart ! 
Plunged to the hilt the weapon stood. 
Black spirting flow'd the streaming blood : 
The monster fell, and, as he sunk. 
Buried me 'neath his ponderous trunk. 
And thus awhile in death-like swound 
I lay, and when my life again 
Came back, my squires were standing round, 
And in his blood the fiend lay slain ! " 

n 2 
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The loud applause, tiU now supprest. 
Burst free from every hearer's breast, 
As thus the knight the adventure told ; 
And, broke by vaulted roof, tenfold 
Peak forth, re-echoing wide around, 
The mingled voices' deaf 'ning sound I 
Vehement e'en the brethren claim 
Eor him the hero's crown of fame ; 
And gratefully the people now 
"Will bear him forth in triumph proud : 
But stem the Master knits his brow, 
Commanding siLence to the crowd. 

And speaks : " The dragon that this land 
Laid waste, thou'st slain with valiant hand ; 
A god unto the people thou 
Art grown, but to the order now 
Thou com'st a foe : for worm more dread 
Than thou hast slain thy heart has bred, — 
The breast-empoisoning snake, whose sting 
Doth discord and destruction bring ! 
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The stubborn spirit this, which dares 
'Grainst discipline revolt to raise, 
The sacred band of order tears, 
And wide the world in ruin lays. 

" Mere cowrage show the Paynim race, 
Obedience is the Christian's grace ; 
For where the Lord of earth and skies 
Once wander'd in a servant's guise, 
The fathers on that hallow' d ground 
Our order framed, for ever bound 
The hardest duty to fulfil — 
The conquest of the rebel will ! 
But, moved thy heart by glory vain, 
For ever then my presence flee, — 
The Saviour's yoke must he sustain, 
Who soldier of His cross will be !" 

Loud from the throng a murmur breaks, 
A mighty storm the bmlding shakes ; 
The brethren supplicate for grace ; 
The silent youth, with earth-bent face. 
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Calmly disrobes, and kissmg ere 

He goes the master's hand severe, 

Departs. But, lo ! the master's eye 

Pursues ; and, hark ! his loving cry 

Recalls : " Embrace me now, my son ! 

A harder conquest thou hast gain'd ; 

Take back this cross, the guerdon won, 

By victory over self obtain'd!" 

Schiller. 
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At Aaclien, in time-hallow'd hall, 
With sheen of regal splendour bright, 
At coronation festival 
Sat rojal Eudolph's sacred might. 
The Ehenish Palsgrave served the board, 
The sparkling wine Bohemia pour'd ; 
And as the quire of planets stand 
About the sun, around the king, 
Their office duly rendering. 
Stood all the Electoral band. 

The lofty gallery raised around 
Exulting fiU'd the joyous crowd ; 
And with the clanging trumpet's sound 
Mingled their shouts of triumph loud ; 
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For ended, after conflict long, 
Was now the time of blood and wrong. 
And earth again had judge upright. 
Blind rule the spear no longer bore ; 
The weak, the peaceful fear'd no more 
The tyramiy of might. 

Then raised weU pleased, in sight of all, 
The King the golden cup, and spake : — 
'^ Fair smiles the feast, bright shines the haU, 
Joy in my royal heart to wake ; 
But yet I miss the bard whose akill 
With magic strains the breast can thrill, 
And teach high lessons and divine. 
From youth IVe loved the power of song ; 
And what as knight I've cherish'd long, 
As Emperor shaU be mine." 

And see ! among the princes there, 
In flowing robe the bard appears, 
With shining locks of silver hair 
Bleach'd by the hearing frost of years. 
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" Sweet music sleeps amid the strings, 
Of love's reward the minstrel sings ; 
The highest and the best his theme, 
All heart can wish and soul can seek ; 
But worthy such fair feast, speak ! 
What will the Emperor deem ?" 

" Nay," smiling cried the King, "from me 
No host shall bind the bard's free wings ; 
To mightier master bound is he, , 
And as the hour impels he sings. 
Through ether, as the storm-wind blows. 
Whence come and whither wing'd none knows ; 
As wells from depths unseen the spring, 
So from the minstrel's fiill heart breaks 
His song, and each dark feeling wakes 
There wondrous slumbering." 

And swifb the cords, sweet sound's abode. 
With skilful hand the minstrel smote : — 
" On Waidwerk's heights a Hero rode, 
To chase the flying chamois goat ; 
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The bearer of his Hunting gear, 
His squire behind him followed near ; 
And as he rode a meadow o'er, 
A tinkling bell &om far he heard, 
And with the Host a Priest appear' d, 
The sacristan before. 

" And with uncover'd head, inclined 
To earth the Earl with reverent grace, 
To honour with true Christian mind 
The Saviour of the human race. 
But through the field a streamlet flow'd, 
Which, swell'd by torrents, on his road 
The progress of the wanderer stay'd. 
Who laid the Host upon the ground, 
And from his feet his shoes unbound, 
The swolen brook to wade. 

" ' What wouldst thou ?' straight the Earl began, 
Astonish' d at a sight so rare. 
' I hasten, Sire, to dying man, 
Whose spirit craves the heavenly fare ; 
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But, come thus far upon my way, 
The bridge tliat o'er the streamlet lay, 
O'erthrown by raging floods I view ; 
Thus to the soul sore languishing. 
In haste salvation's pledge to bring, 
I'll venture barefoot through.' 

" Then on his knightly charger set 
The Earl the Priest, and gave the rein. 
That nought the sick man's cheer might let, 
And shrift the parting soul obtain. 
And while the horse his squire bestrode, 
The Earl the chase enjoying rode, 
The Priest upon his mission sped, 
And with a grateful heart next day, 
Back to the Earl his gallant gray 
Meek by the bridle led. 



" * Nay, Heaven forbid that evermore,' 
"With himible mind the Earl replied, 
* The steed that my Creator bore. 
To chase or battle-field I ride ! 
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And may it not to thee be given, 
Henceforth 'tis dedicate to Heaven* 
Tes, Him I give it, Him alone, 
From whom my wealth and honour flows, 
Who life, and breath, and soul bestows, 
And all I call my own.' 

" * And thus may Heaven's Almighty King, 
Who listens when the feeble call, 
Thee every where to honour bring. 
E'en as thou honourest Him in aU ! 
An Earl thou art whose knightly fam^ 
Each Switzer glows with pride to name : 
Thy house six lovely daughters grace, — 
may they,' prophet-wrapt he cried, 
* Each bloom a mighty monarch's bride. 
And bear a glorious race !' " 

And musing sat the Eihperor there. 
As thinking o'er long bygone years ; 
But closer mark'd the minstrel's air. 
The import of his word appears. 
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The Priest stood in the bard reveal'd, 
And with his mantle's folds conceal'd 
His swiftly falling tears the King^ 
And all upon the Emperor gazed, 
And knew the Earl, and loudljr praised 
Heaven's righteous ordering. 

SOHILLEB. 
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A PIOUS page was Pridolin, 

Who from the Lord did learn, 
To serve no less in heart than mien 

The Countess of Saveme ; 
She was so gentle and so kind, 
Tet e'en had wayward been her mind, 
For God's dear sake rejoiced had he 
The slave of her caprice to be. 

From dawn of earliest day, till late 
Soft chimed the vesper beU, 

He lived but on her wiU to wait, 
Nor e'er could serve too well. 
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And spake the lady : '^ toil not so/' 

With tears his eyes would straight o'erflow, 

For still his duty fail'd he thought, 

Till strength in serving sank o'erwrought. 

Thus grace o'er all the menial crowd, 

To him the Countess show'd ; 
And from her gentle lips aloud 

His praise unceasing flow'd. 
She held him less her page than son, 
Such favour in her heart he won ; 
And oft her eye delighted traced 
His form with youthful beauty graced. 
« 

At this, a secret envy fired 

The huntsman Eobert's breast. 
Who to the mischief he conspired 

Long his dark soul addrest ; 
And to his hasty lord, whose mind 
The traitor's wiles could lightly blind. 
He came, and as from chase they rode, 
Thus in his heart suspicion sow'd. 
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" Blest are you, noble Count, in sooth," 

With crafty words he spake, 
" Your golden sleep with gnawing tooth 
No racking doubt may break ; 
For you a noble wife possess, 
Whom honour guards from wantooness, 
Whose pious truth will still defy 
The tempter's arts, howe'er he try." 

Then knit the Count his gloomy brow : 
"What say'st thou, man, to me ? 
Build I on woman's faith, think'st thou, 

TJnstaid as wave of sea ? 
Soon yields she to the flatterer's lure ; 
My trust I place on ground more sure. 
My hope — the wife of Count Saveme — 
From tempter ne'er wiU have to turn." 

" And right you think," the other said, 
" For well your scorn he claims, 
The fool, who though a menial bred. 
At mark so lofty aims, 
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Aijd to the lady He obeys, 

His lustful wishes dares to raise." 

"WTiat!" trembling cries the Count, "speak' at thou 

Of any that is living now ? " 



" Ay, surely! and is then the tale 
Each teUs to you untold ? 
But what so carefiilly you veil^ 
I gladly too withhold." 
" Speak, knave ! there's death in what thou'st said," 

Breaks forth the other, stem and dread, 
" Who Kunigunda's love dare seek ?" 
My Lord, of Eridolin I speak. 



Cl 



" In form he is not favour'd ill," 
He craftily resumes, 
Meanwhile the Count, now hot, now chill 
At every word becomes. 
" Is't possible, my Lord, that ne'er 
You've seen how he's but eyes for her ? 
At table how unmark'd your wants. 
Himself behind her seat he plants ? 

E 
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" See here the verses which he's framed 

His passion to declare — " 
" Declare !" — " A mutual love uoBhamed 
Asks the bold fool &om her ! 
The gracious Countess, good and kind. 
From 70U conceals the wrong designed ; 
I too repent me what I've said. 
For what, my Lord, have you to dread ? 
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Then straight iato a neighbouring wood. 

The Count in frenzy rode : 
Where, in the forge, a glowing flood. 

The molten iron flow'd. 
Here early, and here late, the brand 
The workmen feed with busy hand ; 
The bellows roar, sparks crackling fly, 
As if the rocks they'd vitrify. 

Here friendly leagued, the eye discerns, 
Fire wed with flood its force ; 

Unceasingly the mill-wheel turns 
In the swift water-course. 
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The works clang night and day alike, 
With measured stroke the hammers strike, 
TiU softening 'neath the mighty blows, 
The stubborn iron plastic grows. 

And from the swarthy crew who tend 
The forge, he beckons two. 
" The first whom I shall hither send. 
Who thus shall question you — 
* The master's hest perfomi'd have ye ?* 
Him cast into yon heU for me. 
That, bum'd to shapeless ashes straight, 
Henceforth he never cross my sight !" 

At this rejoiced th' inhuman pair, 

With hangman's savage zest ; 
Eor senseless as the iron there, 

The heart within their breast. 
And quick, with urging bellows blow 
The ftumace to a fiercer glow ; 
And with a murd'rous wish elate. 
Make ready for their victim's fate. 

£ 2 
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Then Robert to his mate 'gan say, 
"With artful mien untrue ; 
" Up, comrade, up ! without delay ; 
The master calls for you ! " 
To Fridolin the master spake : 
" Quick to the forge thyself betake. 
And ask the workmen whom thou'lt see, 
* If done the thing enjoin'd by me ?' " 

" Tour mandate shall be done," — he cries. 
And straight prepares to go ; 
But sudden stays, and thinks, has she 

No best for me to do ? 
Before the Countess low he bends : 
" Me to the forge the master sends ; 
So say if aught for thee I may ? 
Whom 'tis my duty to obey." 

The Lady of Saveme thereon 
Bicplies with accents nuld : 
" Glad to the holy Mass I'd gone, 
But sickly lies my child ; 
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So go, and in devotion say- 
On my behalf a prayer to-day, 
And penitent review' d thy sin, 
I too the grace of Heaven shall win." 

Well pleased, a task so welcome found, 

He speeds upon his way ; 
But ere the hamlet's farthest bound 

Behind his swift feet lay, 
Upon his ear the music swells 
Of softly chiming chapel bells, 
Which sinners graciously invite 
Unto the sacramental rite. 

" Turn not thy steps from God aside, 

Should' st find Him on thy way !'* 
He said, and to the chapel hied, 

Where all in silence lay : 
For 'twas the harvest, and the grain 
The reapers gather'd on the plain. 
And as it chanced, no chorister 
Wont in the Mass to serve was there. 
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And thus at once resolved is he, 

To serve as sacristan ; 
" For that," he cries, " no let can be, 

Which Heaven demands from man." 
And stole, and cingulum, anon, 
He serving helps the Priest to don ; 
And quick, with hand adroit, each thing 
Pertaining to the Mass doth bring. 

All this perform'd, as one who knows 

His part, and well has scann'd, 
Before the Priest as clerk he goes, 

The Mass-book in his hand. 
And kneels to lefb, and kneels to right, 
And marks each sign with watchful sight ; 
And duly as the Sanctus came, 
Thrice rings he at each holy name. 

And when the reverend Priest bows low, 

And turning to the shrine, 
In high uplifted hand doth show 

The symboll'd grace divine, 
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The same the Bacristazi doth tell, 
With ringing of hia clear toned bell. 
And kneeling to the emblem blest, 
Each crosses piously his breast. 

So all exact with quick-taught mind, 

Performs he every part ; 
Each rite that in the Church you find, 

He knoweth it by heart. 
And fiUs untired his office thus, 
Till with Vobiscum Dominus 
The Priest turns slowly from the shrine. 
And blessing ends the rite divine. 

Then all in order as before 

To place, he tarries yet ; 
And having swept the chapel o'er. 

Forth on his way doth set : 
And as with tranquil mind he goes, 
To where the furnace hotly glows, 
To make his prayers in tale complete. 
Doth paternosters twelve repeat. 
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And when the smoking forge he eyes, 
And sees the workmen there, 
" How with the master's hest," he cries, 
" Ye workmen, doth it fare?" 
With rude grimace and savage grin, 
The hell-like fomace point they in : 
" Sure kept, and safely housed is he ; 
Praised by the Count his slaves shall be.'* 

The answer to his Lord at home. 
In haste he bringeth straight ; 
Who, as from far he sees him come. 
Can credit scarce his sight. 
" Whence com'st thou, luckless one, to me ?" 
" Back from the forge." " That cannot be ! 

Or thou upon the road hast stay'd." 
" My Lord, no longer than I pray'd. 

" To-day when with your best I flew, — 
Forgive me the delay ! — 
First sped I, to my duty true. 
To her whom I obey. 
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And charge to hear the Mass she laid 
On me, the which I glad obey'd, 
And four times told my beads in prayers 
For your salvation, and for her's." 

The Count in deep amazement now 
Stands trembling every limb ; 
" Speak then — ^what answer bringest thou 

Back from the forgemen grim ?" 
" Obscure, my Lord, its sense to win. 
The furnace laughing look'd they in :" 
' Sure kept, and safely housed is he ; 
Praised by the Count his slaves shall be.' " 

" And Eobert ?'* then the Count doth say, 

Whilst horror chills his blood ; 
" Didst thou not meet him by the way ? 

I sent him to the wood." 
" Nor in the wood, nor on the green. 

My Lord, of Eobert trace I've seen." 
" Ah !" cries the Count, subdued, " the might 
Of God on high hath wrought the right !" 
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And kind, as ne'er his wont had been. 

Unto his lady £air, 
Deep moved, he bringeth Fridolin, — 

Unknown was all to her. 
" This child, no angel pure as he, 
High in your favour let him be ; 
Bad counsels have to us been given, 
"With him are God and host of Heaven." 

SCHILLEB. 
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Childeeit of the Day-God bright, 
Plowerets of th' enamell'd lea, 
Eear'd for pleasure and delight. 
Dearly loved of nature ye ! 
Spangled with light the robes ye wear. 
And Mora's hand has deck'd ye fair, 
With heaven's own gorgeous dyes : 
But mourn, ye gentle race of Spring, 
For soul-denied, night's sombre wing 
For ever shrouds your skies ! 

Nightingale and skylark sing 
O'er ye their love-lauding song, 
Sporting sylphides on the wing 
Toy your fragrant blooms among ; 
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And did Dione's daughter fair 

Not arch your swelling breasts, that there 

Love pillow'd soft may rest ? 
But weep, fair family of Spring, 
To you is love forbidden thing. 

Unknown its raptures blest ! 

But from Nanny banish'd far, 
By her mother's harsn decree, 
Cull'd when by my hand ye are. 
Pledge of tenderest love to be ; 
Lo ! life and speech, and soul and heart. 
Mute messengers of sweetest smart. 

On ye my touch bestows ; 
And mightiest of the gods above. 
Within your silent leaves doth Love 
His godhead high enclose. 

SCHILLEB. 



Cjbe Sfbisiion ot Ht ffiartjft. 



" Possess the world i" from his Olympian throne 
Cried Jove to man, " henceforward shall it be 
Por heritage in lasting fee your own ; 
But see ye share it brotherly." 

Then rising each to take the part that pleased, 
Sped old and young alike in busy haste ; 
The produce of the fields the farmer seized ; 
The squire the flying quarry chased ; 

The merchant took whate'er his stores comprise ; 
The abbot's choice was old and generous wine ; 
The king on ways and bridges placed excise, 
And cried> "A toll on all is mine." 
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All late, the business of division o'er, 
Last of the throng, from far the poet came ; 
But lackiug master, of the plenteous store 
Alas ! was nothing left to claim. 

" Oh ! woe is me, must I then, I alone, 
Thy truest son, of all forgotten be ?" 
Thus prostrate fhlling at Jove's awful throne, 
Loud waDing, bitter plaiat made he. 



" If thou in land of dreams didst choose to bide," 
Eeplied the god, " why murmur thus at me ? 
Where wast thou when mankind did earth 

divide?" 
" I was," the poet spake, " with thee." 

" Mine eye, enrapt on thy bright face, hung 
glancing^ 
Thy harmony divine enchain'd mine ear ; 
Forgive the soul, that, heavenly light entrancing, 
Forgetting, lost her portion here." 
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" "What can be done!" cried Jove, "away earth's 
given; 
Chase, harvest, market, are no longer mine : 
But wilt thou live with me in my bright heaven, 
Gome when thou wilt, admission shall be thine !" 

SCHILLEB. 



^Oft. 



Man ever talks, and Man ever dreams 
Of better days that are yet to be, 
After glittering goal, tbat distant gleams, 
Eunning and racing untiringly. 
The world may grow old and young as it will. 
But the Hope of man is Improvement still. 

Hope bears him into life in her arms. 
She flutters around the boy's young bloom, 
The soul of youth with her magic warms. 
Nor rests with age in the silent tomb ; 
For ends man his weary course at the grave, 
There plants he Hope o'er his ashes to wave. 
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And oh ! 'tis no vain delusive show, 
No birth in the fool's dull brain begot ; 
In the heart it speaks, that all may know, 
We're bom the heirs of a better lot ; 
And what whispers that inward voice believe, 
Eor the hoping soul it will not deceive. 

SCHILLEB. 



WLottfH ot iitlitt. 



Thbee words I tell you of weight and force, 

From mouth to mouth ever speeding, 
But derived from no external source. 
To the heart belongs their reading. 
And the man of all worth bereft must be, 
When jio more in these three words faith hath he. 

Man is Pree created, is Free, though begot 
Where the chain-forging despot rules — 
Let the cry of the rabble mislead ye not, 
Nor the madness of raving fools ! 
Fear the slave when the fetters that bind him break. 
In the face of the Freeman ye need not quake ! 
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And Virtue, be sure 'tis no empty sound, 

In life man may practise it ever, 
And though in all else he be failing found, 
To reach the Divine may endeavour ; 
And thingB where dim reason no reason surveys, 
In meekness the mind that is childlike essays. 

And there is a God, a Will holy, sublime 
Exists, though of change still the sport 
The human is found, over space, over time. 
Hovers living the loftiest Thought ; 
And though all in eternal mutation doth roU, 
'Mid mutation endures an immutable soul. 

Preserve these three vrords of weight and force, 

From mouth to mouth ever speed them ; 
Though derived from no external source, 
Tour inmost heart well can read them. 
And the man of all worth ne'er reft can be. 
While faith in these three words still placeth he. 

SOHILLEB. 
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WHovtfii ot Stlnsiion. 



Thbee words deep of import are heard around. 
By the Best and the Wisest spoken ; 

But their tone is empty, in vain they sound, 
Nor comfort nor help they betoken : 

And beguiled the man of life's fairest fioiit, 

While he gives to the cheating shadows pursuit. 

While he deems there cometh a golden age, 
When the Bight and Good shall victory win ; 

Ceaseless conflict the Bight and G-ood must wage, 
And ne'er will their stalwart foe give in ; 

If thou choke him not in mid air, below 

On the earth still renew'd his strength will grow *. 

* Schiller here alludes to the Lybian giant, Antaeus, son of 
Terra and Neptune, whom Hercules could only vanquish by 
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While he deems that fortune, the harlot vfle, 

Will Tinite with the noble her lot ; 
The Wicked she follows with loving smile ; 

The earth to the G-ood belongeth not ; 
He's a stranger here, he pursues his way 
In search of a home that will not decay. 

While he deems that on man's beclouded mind 

Truth in lustre effulgent wiU shine ; 
Her veil can no hand of mere mortal unbind ; 

We at best can but guess and opine. 
Thou prison'st the spirit in sounding forms ; 
But the fipee soul forth where it listeth storms. 

Then fly, noble soul ! from Delusion, fly I 

And the Heavenly faith stilL renew ! 
What no ear hath heard, what hath seen no eye, 

That the beautifrd is, that the true. 
It is not without thee, the fool seeks it there, 
'Tis in thee, for ever thou dost it bear. 

SCHILLEB. 

lifting him from the ground, and strangling him while he held 
him in the air ; as every time Antaeus touched his mother, his 
strength was renewed. 



iSHtmltH atitr Parable. 



I. 

Thebe is a bridge that's built of peark, 
Across a grey sea arcbing fair ; 
Eear'd in a trice, where giddy whirls 
The braiii, it mounts the realms of air. 

No ship hath sail'd on ocean yet 
With mast for its tall arch too high ; 
No man hath foot upon it set, 
And when approached it seems to fly. 

Companion of the stream it grows, 
And passes with the flood away. 
The place of this fair bridge disclose^ 
And who its skilM builder say. 
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n. 

LoKO miles it carries you away, 

Yet never leaves itself the place ; 

No pinions has it to display, 

Yet wings you through the fields of space. 

It is the swiftest skiff that e'er 
With pilgrim darted from the shore, 
And with the speed of thought doth bear 
The widest of all oceans o'er, 
A moment needing and no more. 

m. 

ALOifO a wide-spread pasture stray 
A flock of sheep all silver white ; 
And as we see them there to-day, 
So stood they erst in Adam's sight. 

They age not with the flight of years, 
Life drinking from unfailing bourn ; 
And guardian of the flock appears 
A shepherdess with silver horn. 
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She drives them forth thro' gates of gold. 
She counts them over every night, 
And ne'er one lamb of all her fold 
Has wander'd from her vratchful sight. 

A faithfdl Dog divides her care, 
A meny Eam the flock precedes. 
What Sheep are these, to me declare. 
And who the Shepherdess that leads ? 



IV. 

Thebe stands a spacious residence 

On viewless columns strong, 
None absent there, none go from thence. 

Yet there none tarry long. 
On plan none comprehend aright, 

'Tis built with wondrous art. 
And by a self-enkindled light 

Illumed thro' every part. 
It has a roof of crystal sheen. 

One gem of lustre rare ; 
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But never was the Builder seen 
Who reap'd the &biic fisur. 



V. 

Up and down unceasingly 
In a well two buckets go, 
Mounts the one pail fiiU on high, 
Must the other down below. 
Bestless thus they rise and sink. 
First the one and then the other ; 
And whilst thou from this dost drink, 
Hangs within the weU its brother. 
Ne'er together from the spring, 
They to thee their gifts can bring. 



VI. 

Kirow'sT thou the picture drawn on softest ground 
Which doth itself with light and lustre fill, 
With every changing moment changing found, 
For ever new, for ever perfect still ? 
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In narrowest space complete is every part, 
By smallest frame encircled is the whole ; 
Yet nothing great in nature or in art, 
But thro' that picture strikes upon thy soul. 

And canst thou tell to me the crystal's name 
That every gem in value far transcends, 
Which beams forth light without the aid of flame, 
And all the universe within it blends ? 
The Heavens, with all the varying hues of eve 
Depicted stand within its wondrous ring ; 
Yet lovelier far, than aught it doth receive. 
Is that which it on all around doth fling. 



vn. 

A STEUCTUEE there is, rear'd in ages long past. 
Which neither a temple nor house can we name ; 
And a hundred days, speed he ever so fSast, 
A horseman may ride, and not compass the same. 
Years have in centuries over it roU'd, 
But the ravage of time and storm it defies ; 
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'Neath Heaven's wide arch standing free as of old. 
Its feet in the billows, its head in the skies. 
No vain ostentation hath tower'd it high, 
To rescue, to save, to protect doth it stand. 
Its equal, I wot, earth can no where supply. 
Yet the work is of man's, not of Deity's hand. 

vm. 

There's one among the serpent breed, 

Engender'd not on earth. 
Without a rival in its speed, 

A rival in its wrath. 

Upon its prey with fearfol cry 

It darts with crushing force ; 
And stricken low, together lie 

The rider and his horse. 

It loves the lofby spires that pierce 

The azure fields of air ; 
No bolt resists its onset fierce. 

Mail charms it from its lair. 
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In twain, like wither'd blades of grass, 
It snaps the strongest tree, 

And grinds to finest powder brass, 
However hard it be. 



Once menaces the monster dire, 
And threatens not again, 

Dying itself in its own fire, 
For as it slays 'tia slain. 



IX. 

SiSTEBS six without a brother 
Bom of wondrous parents we ; 

Grave and solemn is our mother. 
And our father blithe and &ee. 



Virtue from them both receiving. 
Shade from her, and glare from him. 

Youth our brow eternal wreathing, 
Eound you in gay dance we swim. 
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Caves where darkness dwells forsaking, 

Where 'tis day we love to be, 
With our magic touch awaking 

Life in every thing you see. 

Heralds glad of spring returning, 

On we lead her train, and flee 
Erom the house of death and mourning, 

For aroimd us life must be. 



Happy none can us surrender. 
Present we at each fair show ; 

Shines the king in pomp and splendour, 
All his glory we bestow. 



X. 



What's that which valued is by few, 
Yet graces mightiest emperor's hand, 
Which, made to sever, hack, and hew, 
Near kin unto the sword doth stand P 
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It wounds, yet sheds no drop of blood, 
Makes many ricli, yet plunders none ; 
The sterile earth it hath subdued. 
And easier life for aU hath won. 

The greatest empires it hath based, 
Built oldest cities of the earth. 
Yet ne'er with war the world defaced ; 
Happy the land that knows its worth ! 



XI. 

In a house of stone I dwell, 

Where I lie conceal'd and sleep. 

Till from out my quiet cell. 

Called by clash of steel, I leap. 

At first I'm too smaU for sight. 

And so weak with a breath I die, 

A rain-drop absorbs me quite. 

But on strong wings soon I fly. 

When my mighty sister unites with me. 

And the world's dread ruler I wander free. 
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XII. 



Ok a disk a restless rover, 
Ever round and round I glide. 
Small the field I travel over, 
With thy hands thou canst it hide ; 
Yet, long journey I perform 
Ere I round that field so narrow, 
Plying with the speed of storm. 
Swifter than from bow the arrow. 



xni. 

It is a birid that quickly fiees 
As eagle through the yielding air ; 
It is a fish, and cleaves the seas, 
That bore a huger monster ne'er ; 
It is an elephant which bears 
Upon its strong unbending ba<;k 
High towers ; and when its feet it stirs, 
It moves like spider on its track ; 
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And if of solid ground firm bite 
Its pointed iron fang obtain, 
It stands secure, and braves the might 
Of the fierce raging hurricane *. 

SOHILLEB. 

* Hoffmeister thus explains Schiller's Riddles and Parables : 
—1. The Rainbow. 2. The Eye or Sight. 3. The Moon and 
Stars. 4. The Earth and Sky. 6. Day and Night, or Past and 
Present, or Youth and Age. 6. The Eye. 7. The Wall of 
China. 8. Lightning. 9. The Colours. 10. The Plough. 
11. Fire. 12. The Shadow on the Dial, or the Sun. 1.^. A 
Ship. — Hoffineister^s Schiller's Lebettf vol. v. p. 30. 



From " Faust." 



Baphael. 

As wont of old with brother spheres, 
In rival song the sun resounds ; 
And with a thund'ring course careers, 
Fulfilling his allotted rounds. 
His aspect gives the Angels might, 
Though none his being fathom may ; 
The works beyond conception's height 
Are great as at the primal day. 

G-ABBIEL. 

Incomprehensible her speed, 

Earth wheels in dazzling splendour round ; 

Gt 
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While in alternate change succeed 
Celestial day and night profound. 
Up from the rocks' foundation strong. 
High foams in ample floods the deep ; 
And rocks and ocean torn along 
On with the spheres eternal sweep. 

Michael. 

In rivalry loud tempests storm 
From sea to land, from land to sea. 
And in their raging fury form 
A chara of deepest potency. 
A flashing glory flames before, 
And heralds on the thunder's way ; 
But, Lord, Thy messengers adore 
The beaming of Thy soften'd day. 

Ths Thbee. 

Thy aspect gives the Angels might, 
Though none Thy nature fathom may ; 
Thy works beyond conception's height 
Are great as at the primal day. 



Gk)£THE. 



Cbt Ji^onMboe. 



While misunderstood and very low, 
Our Lord upon earth went to and &o, 
By fiill many disciples attended, 
Who seldom His meaning comprehended ; 
He loyed at all times and everywhere 
To hold His court in the open air. 
Because 'neath the &ce of heaven a man 
Speak better and freer ever can. 
There with hallow'd lips, from time to time, 
He taught them lessons the most sublime ; 
But chief by comparison and example. 
Each market He made a spacious temple. 
Thus as once He chanced, serene of soul, 
With the Twelve to a country town to stroll^ 

Gt 2 
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He saw on the road something shining lie, 
Which proved a broken horseshoe when nigh. 
Whereon our Lord to St. Peter said, 
" Take up the horseshoe that yonder's laid." 
But Peter, as happens at times, alas ! 
To all, just then out of humour was ; 
For he walking dream'd of worldly might, — 
A subject each dwells on with delight, — 
Its charm for him no limit confined, 
'Twas ever the dearest thought of his mind. 
Now such a treasure he held too mean, 
Sceptre or crown it ought to have been ; 
And how should he therefore condescend 
For half a horseshoe his back to bend P 
So he tum'd aside without a word. 
And made just as if he had not heard. 
On this our Lord, ever patient found. 
Took up Himself the shoe from the ground, 
Nor uttering word of reproof or blame 
Carried it till to the town they came ; 
When straight the shoe to a smith He bore. 
Who gave Him a third of a penny therefore. 
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« 

Then passing along the market street, 
'For sale He saw cherries ripe and sweet, 
Of which He bought just such a supply- 
As one for a third of a penny might buy, 
Which, as His wont was. He quietly lay 
Up in his sleeve, and went on His way. 
The road by which they quitted the town 
Led them through meadow and wide-spread down, 
Where there was nor tree nor house to find ; 
Bright shone the sun, and hot was the wind, 
So that for a draught of water there 
Much had one given, nor thought it dear. 
Our Lord, as ever, walk'd first of aU, 
And let unnoticed a cherry fall, 
Which to Peter, who after Him paced, 
As golden apple did grateful taste. 
And thus, as they joumey'd on and on. 
Our Lord dropp'd His cherries one by one ; 
And still as fall to the ground He let them. 
Quickly St. Peter stoop'd to get them. 
This lasted awhile, and then our Lord, 
Serenely speaking, thus took the word : 
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'^ To move at the right time hadst thou deign'd^ 
Easier thy cherries hadst thou obtain'd. — 
He who little care of small things takes, 
Himself about smaller trouble makes." 

Goethe. 



0$^ Jf'isibtv. 



The water rush'd, the water gosh'd, 

A fisher by the sea 
ELis angle calmly watching sat, 

Cool to the heart was he. 
And as he sits and watches there, 

The flood uprising parts, 
And from the tibubled waters &ir 

A dripping sea-nymph starts. 

She sung to him, she spake to him ; 

" Ah ! why my harmless brood, 
With human wit and human fraud, 

To cruel death delude ? 
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Ah ! dldet thou know in ocean's caves 

How well the fishes fare, 
Thou'dst plunge at once beneath the waves, 

And first be happy there. 

'^ Bathes not the smi within the sea ? 

Bathes not the bright moon there ; 
Thence come not, breathing of the waves. 

Their faces doubly fair ? 
Entice thee not the deep cahn skies, 

The moist translucent blue, 
And image of thy face that Hes 

Here in eternal dew ? " 

The water rush'd, the water gush'd. 

It wet his naked feet ; 
As greeted him the maid he lof ed. 

His heart with longing beat. 
She spake to him, she sung to him. 

And all with him was o'er ; 
Half drew she him, half sunk he in, — 

And seen was he no more. 

Goethe. 



€it Haini in CjbttU* 



Thebe was a king in Thule, 
Eaithfiil till in his grave, 

Whom she he loved right truly, 
Dying a goblet gave. 

Of all his treasures dearest, 
Each feast he drain'd it dry ; 

And sorrow the sincerest 
Dimm'd at each draught his eye. 

And when he felt him dying. 
His lands and cities fair, 

That cup alone denying. 
All gave he to his heir. 
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At royal feast and wassail 
Among his knights sat lie, 

Within Ids £a.ther's castle, 
The castle by the sea. 

There life's last warm draught drinking, 

The hoary toper stood, 
Then hurl'd with hand unshrinking, 

The lored bowl 'mid the flood. 

He saw it sink for ever 

Beneath the rolling sea, 
Then closed his eyes, and nerer 

Another drop drank he. 

Q-OBTHE. 



€it OSalitCns JSell. 



A BOY there was, who ne^er had mind 

To go to church to pray, 
But erer some excuse would find 

To take anotW way. 

" When tolls the Bell," his mother said, 
" It bids to church to prayer ; 
And if its call be not obey'd, 

'Twill come and fetch thee there." 

The boy he thinks, the BeU hangs high 

Within the steeple gray ; 
And thus from school, as wont, doth fly 

Among the fields to play. 
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The Bell, the Bell, it toUs no more ; 

The mother idly babbled ; 
But, wonder never known before, 

The Bell behind him wabbled ! 

It wabbles quick, thing scarce to deem, 

Scared runs the boy before ; 
But on it comes, as in a dream, 

'Twill cover him all o'er. 

But lo ! he takes the proper track. 

And speeds with nimble feet 
Through lane, and field, and hedgeway back. 

To take at church his seat. 

And every Sunday thinking o'er 

His fear and perturbation, 
Now waits he &om the Bell no more 

A personal invitation. 

GrOETHE. 



^f^ttlng. 



Let mine eyes the farewell look, 
Which to speak I vainly try. 
Hard, how hard, it is to brook ! 
And yet else a man am I. 

Sad in such an hour as this 
Sweetest pledge at love's command, 
Cold &om thy dear mouth the kiss. 
Faint the pressure of thy hand. 

Once when lip lip softly met. 
With what rapture did it thrill ! 
Such our joy o'er violet 
Pluck'd in March the bleak and chill. 
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But no garlands now I bring, 
!Etoses cull no more for thee. 
Dearest Erances, it is spring ; 
But drear autumn all to me. 

Goethe. 



Cj^e %iAt\f (But tfber Kfear. 



I THINK of thee, when bright from ocean's breast 

The sunshine streams ; 
I think of thee, when on the springs at rest 

The moonlight gleams. 

I see thee, when on distant road by daj 

The dust ascends, 
At night, when trembling on the narrow way 

The wand'rer wends. 

I hear thee, when with hollow roar below 

The billows rise ; 
To listen oft in the stiQ grove I go. 

When hush'd all Hes. 
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I am with thee, distant however far, 

Me art thou near ! 
'Now sinks the sun, and lights me many a star. 

O wert thou here ! 

Goethe. 



Sop. 



It flutters round the spriiig, 
The fly, the changing thing, 
Long pleased with it I've been ; 
Now dark, now glittering, 
Like the chameleon seen, 
Now red, now blue, 
Now blue, now green ; 

! that with nearer view, 

1 might observe its hue ! 

It whirrs, it flies, ne'er rests, I trow ! 
Yet, there upon the willow tree 

H 
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It lights, and see, I have it now ! 
And closely can remark its hue, 
And lo ! a sombre moumftd blue — 
Dissector of thy joy, 'tis thus with thee ! 

Goethe. 



Cjfte ^Xtf Wisiiitv^omsin. 



Tor busy with the linen see 
This hoary-headed woman here, 
Of washerwomen halest she, 
Within her six-and-seventieth year. 
Thus hath she stUl with upright heart 
To earn her bread laborious striven, 
And diligent fulfilled the part 
Assign'd her to fulfil by Heaven. 

"With joyous soul in youth's bright mom 
She loved, and hoped^ and wedded too ; 
She hath the lot of woman borne, 
Nor light have been her cares nor few ; 

H 2 
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She hath a sicklj husband nursed, 
Him " sire" three children taught to call, 
Hath laid him in the grave the first, — 
Yet faith and hope maintain' d through all. 

The orphans to support had she, 
Willing she took it on herself, 
Eear'd them in honest decency. 
Order and industry her wealth. 
Blessing she sent them forth up-grown, 
To bear their part in life's endeavour ; 
And thus in age was left alone, — 
Yet cheerful was her heart as ever. 

By thrift and thought small store she's won, 
And with her savings flax has bought, 
Which waking livelong nights she^s spun. 
And thread unto the weaver brought. 
To linen he has wove the thread ; 
And scissors she 2M needle taking. 
Her shroud with her own hand she's made. 
Without a blemish in the making. 
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Her shroud, it is her treasured prize, 
Witlun her chest 'tis safely stored ; 
The first and greatest of her joys, 
Her jewel and her hard-eam'd hoard. 
She puts it on each Sunday mom. 
O'er God's blest book devoutly bending, 
Then lays it by well-pleased, till borne 
Herself therein to rest unending. 

And I, life's evening closing round, 
Would like this woman I had still. 
Within my own allotted bound, 
Pulfill'd what mine was to fulfil ; 
Would from life's chalice in my day 
Strength I had known to quaff as she, 
And reach'd my journey's end might say. 
Like pleasure has my shroud for me ! 

Chamisso. 



€bt WittfoWi Eraser. 

(After Martin Lather.) 



The Widow watches at dead of night, 
And prays alone hj her lamp's dim Hght : 
" O God, I beseech Thee, hear my prayer. 
The life of our gracious lord long spare ! 
Need teaches to pray ! ** 

Her gracious lord, as without Hsten'd he, 
'No other thought but that drunk she must be, 
And stepping into the wretched shed, 
" Prithee tell me how,'* he Mendly said, 
" Need teaches to pray ?" 

" Of eight cows, my lord, I was once possess'd ; 
But sorely your grandsire on us press'd, 
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Por his own the best of my cows took he, 
And troubled himself no more about me. 
Need teaches to pray ! 

" I cursed him, my lord, so befool'd was I, 
And God for my punishment heard my cry : 
He died, your fether succeeded, and he 
Took also tvoo more of my cows from me. 
Need teaches to pray ! 

" Him too I wickedly cursed, and see, 
Just as my curse was, his neck broke he ; 
Your highness next to the lordship came, 
Andybt^ of my cows as yours did claim. 
Need teaches to pray ! 

" And when your son in your place shall stand, 
The last of my cows he'll sure demand — 
O God, I beseech Thee, hear my prayer. 
The life of our gracious lord long spare. 
Need teaches to pray !" 

Chamisso. 



i&attvnal JBream. 



The Mother prays in her heart, and eyes 
Her slumb'ring infant with still delight ; 
In the cradle so calm so dear he lies, 
An angel he seems in her sight. 

She kisses and fondles him, scarce herself, 
All thought of the pains of earth departs, 
Hope roves in a &ture of fame and wealth, 
Such the dream of fond mothers' hearts. 

Meanwhile at the window loud this lay, 
The raven shrieks with his croaking brood : 
" Thy angel, thy angel shall be our prey ! 
The robber doth serve us for food ! " 

Chamisso. 



Cjbe fHittt ibbHtvU. 



" Thbee Sisters we who bitterest grief have known, 
Gtrej less from years than aging sorrow grown, 
To mourning used, accustom'd to resign ; 
And each thinks greatest her peculiar woe. 

come ! the poet the human heart doth know, 
The office to decide between us thine. 

" Learn, first, the grief o'er which I ever weep. 

1 struggled waking with my childhood's sleep, 
Full swell'd the bud, I felt a secret power. 

In love's warm breath the flower expanded wide, 
A man, a hero, chose me for his bride. 
And me a bliss-throng'd life approach' d that 
hour. 
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" Already with the myrtle deck'd, I stay'd 
The coming of the loved, in whom afraid, 
Transported, I both lost myself and found : 
The nuptial torches shed around their light, 
A ghastly corpse they bore him in my sight. 
His heart's blood flow'd from many a gaping 
wound. 

" That sight of sorrow which then fail'd to kill, 
That is the shape which floats before me still, 
And fills my nights aad days mth shuddering 

dread. 
I do not live. Death's chill is in my blood. 
And yet I cannot die— would Heaven I could ! — 
When will this martyrdom be finished ?" 

The second here took up the word, and spake : 
" Of blood, and not of shame, asleep, awake, 
The image of her never-changing dream. 
Like aspiration me no less allured, 
I also have rejoiced and pain endured, 
For me too did love's chalice sparkling beam. 
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"Pame fled my loved one's brow by baseness 
soil'd, 
I saw him, dastard, of his glory spoil'd ; 
And yet, woe me ! still his remains my heart. 
He fled ; if shame companion still his course, 
If drives him through the world its wild remorse, 
I know not, but with me abides the smart." 

The third one here took up the word, and spake : 
"Wavering thou weigh'st which best her cause 
doth make. 
And doubtest which should thy decision gain. 
They loved and lived, a human destiny, — 
Then took them in her lap adversity. 
And fed them with the bitter milk of pain. 

" But I ia short discourse can speak a woe. 
Which vrill thy sentence win fiill well I know : 
Decide not, then, O judge, too hastily ! 
Learn that by which my better right is proved, 
Pour words suffice to tell — I ne'er was loved — 
The palm of sorrow thou wilt give to xne." 

Ghamisso. 



dt tfjbapet 



O'eblookiko calm the vale below 

The Chapel crowns the hill ; 
Beneath glad songs the shepherd boy 

Sings by the meadow rill. 

Sad tolls the bell, and solemn hymn 

Their dirge the funeral train ; 
The boy hath hush'd his carol gay, 

And lists the moumful strain. 

There they who in the vale rejoiced, 

Unto the grave they bring ; 
There too, thou blythesome shepherd boy. 

To thee they'll one day sing ! 

Uhland. 



€it Poet*K lEtetum* 



Upon the bier the poet lies, 

Ko tuneful song his pale lips breathe^ 

His brow, where thought no more shall rise, 

Fair Daphne's yellow locks enwreathe. 

The songs that last he sung they place 
Inscribed on many a scroll around ; 
All toneless lies in his embrace 
The lyre that gave so sweet a sound. 

The last long slumber thus he sleeps 
Yet lingers stiU on ev'ry ear 
His song, and fi:«sh the sorrow keeps 
At loss of one so justly dear. 
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Months, jears have come and onward swept, 
Above his tomb the cypress waves ; 
And they who o'er his ashes wept, 
AH sleep within their silent graves. 

But as the Spring when Winter's gone 
Betums in all its vig'rous prime. 
So moves him youth and glory on 
The Bard through each succeeding time. 

United to the Uving throng 
"No trace of death he bears ; and they 
Who deem'd him dead alone belong 
To life in his undying lay. 

TJhland. 



Cjfte Sream* 



Two lovers in a garden fair 
Stray'd hand in hand along, 
Two pallid and two sickly forms, 
They sat the flow'rs among. 

They kiss'd each other on the cheek, 
Each other on the month, 
In firm embrace each other held, 
Health came again and youth. 

Two bells rung forth their matin peal, 
Straight pass'd the dream away ; 
She lonely in the cloister's cell, 
He deep in dungeon lay. 

XJhland, 



Cjbt ffinfttomer* 



Thebe flies, as through the fields we rove, 

A Gt)ssamer across the land, 

Frail web of light by Fairies wove, 

And ties from me to her a band. 

I take it for a fayouring sign, 

I hold it as Love's needed token — 

O hopes that for the sanguine shine. 

Of vapour spun, by zephyr broken ! 

XJhland. 



dPIolDer^Slngett. 



The Angels, dear maiden, tliat round us be, 
Are gentle and beauti&l like to thee ; 
Though we cannot see them with mortal sight, 
When they visit earth from the realms of light. 

And if it be thou wert never told 
Where chiefly their home the Angels hold, 
When Heaven they leave for this world of our's, 
I'll tell thee — their homes they make the flow'rs. 

Each flow'ret blooming in sunshine or shade 
Is a pavilion by Angel made. 
Where he rests awhile, till again he flies 
To his mansion bright in the azure skies. 

I 
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And as each en his dwelling thought bestows, 
So care for his too the Angel shows ; 
WithiQ and without he decks it fair, 
That pleasant may be hifl lodging there. 

He fetches him store of sunbeams bright, 
And borders his roof with a finnge of light. 
He fetches him colours of ev'ry dye. 
And pamteth hie walls with an artist's eye. 

Lest he hunger on earth he bakes him bread 
Of the glitt'ring dust o'er the flow'ret spread, 
And brews him his nectar of pearly dew, 
Keeping house in all as one used thereto. 

And joy it is to the flower to see 
Its tenant employed thus busily ; 
And Heaven no sooner the Angel recalls. 
Than, for sorrow, his house in ruin &lls. 

Thus, dearest maiden, on every hand 
Around thee would'st have an Angel band ; 
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So bide with the flow'rs, the fragrant and gay, 
And Angels about thee will rule alwaj. 

Place at thy lattice a flower, and ne'er 
Will it let an evil thought enter there ; 
Bear on thy bosom a posy, and lo. 
Wherever thou goest will Angels go. 

At early mom water a lily spray. 

And pure as a lily thou*lt be all day ; 

At night on thy bed place a rose guard to keep, 

And lull'd by an Angel on roses thou'lt sleep. 

No firightful dreams can thy slumber break, 
For charge o*er thee doth an Angel take ; 
And the dreams that he lets come to thee. 
No other than pleasant dreams will be. 

And O ! if thus guarded thou should'st e'er 
Dream of the love which to thee I bear. 
Think that true, and pure it needs must be, 
Else kept had th' Angel that dream firom thee. 

BuCEEBT. 
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Wbt (Sfottreti ^tt. 



Sat not the Gtelden Age is o'er, 
Por fresh and young it lasts for aye ; 
And ye who wiU a plenteous store 
Of gold may gather ev'ry day. 

The golden stars the heavens begem, 
And nightly wake their wond'rous song, 
That mortal ears may learn from them 
What tones to golden lyres belong. 

Erom earth's frdl breast, a golden rill, 
Foams sparkling wine to glad your souls. 
The which to make more golden still, 
At feasts ye quaff from golden bowls. 



i 
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In band most golden that we know, 
The loved one braids her golden hair ; 
And bum with flames that golden glow 
Her eyes a sim-effulgent pair. 

Then leave your griefs, and mourn no more, 
With pleasures new your thoughts engage, 
And each one from the golden store, 
Frame for himself his Golden Age. 

BiUGEEBT. 



9t Cbnvtb is Ptors* 



At church, in Mary's wonted place, 
Sits one of Heaven's angelic race, 
In robes that bright with glory blaze. 
And thus with fervent spirit prays :— 

^' Lord God, since Thou ordain'st that she 
To-day from church must absent be, 
Eor in her house it so doth fare. 
She must of need be present there, 

" Me hither in her stead she sends. 
In me before Thy footstool bends ; 
Then gracious hear, and to my prayers 
Vouchsafe an answer as if hers." 

BuCKEBT. 



€ittt ll^fiivii anir a i^gU. 



Two ears and one mouth thou hast ; 

Dost thou of this complain P — 
Thou much must hear, but must 

But little tell again. 

Two eyes and one mouth thou hast ; 

Make thine the truth implied : — 
Thou many things must see, 

In silence many hide. 

Two hands and one mouth thou hast ; 

Learn thou from hence, as meet, — 
To labour are the two, 

And but the one to eat. 

BUOKEBT. 



^inins Cor l^ume* 



A Piy £ in the north stands lonely 

Upon a barren h^ht, 
And sleeps, by the snow and &ost wrapt 

In covering of white. 

And there of a pahn he dreameth, 

That far 'mid eastern lands, 
On rock of the burning desert, 

A silent mourner stands. 

Heine. 



Cutuuiliitdin. 



Let not, hearty thy griefs oppress thee, 

But thy destiny sustain ; 

Soon of all by Winter ta'en. 
Will the new Spring re-possess thee. 

Think how much thou thine canst call still, 
And the world how fair and bright, 
And what gives thee, heart, delight. 

Thou may'st cherish love for all still. 

Helste. 



Or Ij^tlgdmsist to S&eblaar. 



I. 

The mother stood at the window, 
Her Bon lay sick in bed. 
" To see the procession, William, 
Wilt thou not get up P" she said. 

'^ I am so sick, my mother, 
I can nor hear nor see ; 
I think of dead Marg'ret, mother. 
And woe is my heart in me/ 



)) 



" Gtet up, we will go to Kevlaar, 
Take book and rosary ; 
And heal'd by the Mother of Grod there 
Thy bleeding heart, boy, shall be." 
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Hags flutter on all the churclieBy 

The crowd sing hynuoa below ; 
From Cologne, that on the Ehine stands, 

To Kevlaar the pilgrims go. 

The mother after the throng walks, 

And on her son leads she ; 
Both loud in the chorus singing : 
" All praise be, Mary, to thee !" 



II. 



The Mother of Grod at Kevlaar 
To-day her best doth wear ; 

And much to do she to-day has, 
So many sick come to her. 

The sick people bring to Kevlaar 
To her as offerings meet, 

Limbs moulded of wax, full many 
Waxen hands and waxen feet. 
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And he who offers a wa3s: hand 
Has straight his hand made whole ; 

And he who offers a wax foot 
No more in his feet has dole. 

And many dance on the rope now, 
Who there on crutches came ; 

And many the fiddle play now, 
Who tiiere went with fingers lame* 

The mother she took a taper, 
And thence a wax heart made : 
" Bring this the Mother of Gfod, boy, 
And thee she will gracious aid.'' 

The son took sighing the wax heart. 

And to the shnne it bore ; 
Tears well'd fix)m his eyes, his words well'd 

From his sad heart's inmost core. 

'' Thou holy and blessed Ladyj 
Thou virgin mild and pure, 
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Thou Que^n of Heayen, give ear to 
The sorrows that I endure ! 

" I lived at home with my mother, 
Our house is in Cologne, 
A city well by its hundreds 
Of churches and chapels known. 

" And near to us there Uyed Marg'ret, 
But ah ! liiow dead is she — 
I bring thee, Mary, a wax heart. 
My wounded heart heal thou me. 

" Heal my wounded heart, and early 
And late then shalt thou me 
Hear ever devoutly singing : 
All praise be, Mary, to thee !" 



m. 



In a chamber small together 
The son and mother slept ; 
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To the room the Mother of Grod came, 
And sofbly into it stept. 

She bent her over the sick one, 

And on his heart did lay 
All gently her hand, and smiling 

She yanish'd fix)m sight away. 

The mother in dream beheld this. 

And more beheld, 'tis said ; 
Then out of her sleep awaked she. 

The dogs they so loudly bay'd. 

And there lay her son beside her 

Stretch'd out upon the bed ; 
On his pale cheek brightly playing 

Mom's rose tints, but he was dead. 

She folded her hands, and felt as 

Before ne'er felt had she. 
And sang with low voice devoutly : 
" All praise be, Mary, to thee !'* 

Heine. 



The butterfly is with the rose in love, 
He flutters around her all the day ; 
But with golden tenderness no less 
Bound himself doth the loving sunbeam play. 

But ! with whom is the rose in love ? 
That to know I would travel lEar — 
Is it the wai-bling nightmgaLe ? 
Is it the silent evening star ? 

I know not with whom the rose is in love ; 
But all loved by me ye are, 
Butterfly, rose, and nightingale, 
Sunbeam, and evening star. 

Hei^e. 



t 



Spbing*s blue eyes from the grass 
Look Qut so beauti&l ; 
They are the violets, 
Which lovingly I cull. 

I gather them, and think, 
And all the thoughts that crowd 
Into my mournful heart, 
The nightiugale sings loud. 

Yes, what I think she sings 
Loud trilling from above ; 
My tender secret knows 
Already all the grove. 



HEnrE. 



:fovstt0mt0noU 



Two lovers stray'd at day's calm close 
Along a lake's green shore, 

Love's tale of mingled joys and woes, 
Oft told, still telling o'er. 

In.Heav'n already Hesper shone, 

Yet hand in hand they wander'd on, 
Eair dreams around them floating. 

" Ah," said she, " wilt thou me embrace 
Kind as to-day to-morrow ; 
And ne'er for us wiU joy's bright face 
Grow dark with clouds of sorrow ?" 
" Tes, as to-day e'en so for ever ! 
Fate cannot love's firm union sever." 
The fearfol one he answer'd. 
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" 'Tis well," she cried, "thus swear I now, 
To thee my heart is giv*ii. 
Hear, Heav'n ! and register my vow ; 

For love is heard in Heav*n. 
Yes, let it soar to God afar, 
"Who haply yon first golden star 
Hath for His throne selected. 

" ! seest thou there upon the strand 
Those fair blue flow'rets blowing ? 
Meet type methinks they yonder stand 

Of hearts with true love glowing. 
They blossom there so soft, so calm. 
The angry waters fear to harm 
Their unobtrusive beauty. 

" Beloved, gather one for me 
To be my breast's adorning." 
She spake, the youth fled joyously. 

But never came returning. 
The lake's steep bank the flow'rets crown' d, 
And when the maiden came, she found 
Amid the waves her lover. 
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Yes, there beyond the reach of aid 

Embraced by death he stood ; 
The shore his heedless steps betray' d, 

And plunged into the flood. 
The gurgling waters round him swelled, 
But still with lifted arm he held 
Above the waves a flower. 

" To die for thee, my love, is sweet, 
Yet quickly me pursuing, 
O'er yon bright star soon let us meet, 

And love have sweet renewing ; 
And hear me, ere the waters blot 
Thee from my sight, Forget-me-not ! " 
He said, and sunk for ever. 

But gently from his sinking hand 

The waters wash'd the flower, 
Which drifted to the neighbouring strand, 

Drawn by magnetic power. 
She raised it thence, and weeping prest 
The fatal blossom to her breast. 

In woe that mock'd controlling. 

K 2 
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Then tuming from her lover's grave, 

The mourning one departed, 
To fade Jike the last gift he gave, 

All lone and broken-hearted. 
Now both in Heav'n have happier lot, 
And call'd since then Forget-me-not 
Has been that small blue flower. 

Platen. 



Se^nte* 



Wkei^ an adverse world assails, 
When each bright star leaves thy sky, 
When thy best loved pleasure fails, 
Where for Bescue wilt thou fly ? 

From without thee seek not aid. 
Lightly cheats appearance vain ; 
Trust not man, he who betray'd 
Once with Ues, will lie again. 

But into thyself descend^ 
And in that unfathom'd deep. 
Energies that help will lend 
Wait thy caU in silent sleep. 
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Lord in thine own world art thou, 
Self-possessed, then hast thou all. 
And canst smile with tranquil brow 
O'er thy fairest fortune's fall. 

Thus unto thyself be true, 
And no &te can thee enslave ; 
Gt)d is in thee ! courage new ! 
Trust in Him, and He wiU save. 

Mahlmai^n. 



(ffifattren o( €f>fXtff>oarf. 



A GABDEN fair on earth I know, 
And love among its flowers to stray ; 
To me it ne'er can faded grow, 
And Angels guard it night and day. 

There ever bright the sky is seen, 
A canopy of cloudless blue ; 
There glistens with the diamond sheen 
On grass and leaf the Heaven-shed dew. 

There crystal pure the streamlets gHde, 
With naught to hinder or defile ; 
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Luxuriant there on every side 

The fairest flowers of morning smile. 

There joy and rapture to the breast 
G-old-pinion'd insects ceaseless hum ; 
There nightingales of peace and rest 
Soft warble in umbrageous gloom. 

There every plaint of woe is mute, 
There constant wealth the heart attends, 
There blossom side by side with fruit 
From boughs for ever green depends. 

There darken'd mien is never found, 
Or breast by angry passions torn. 
There flutter stingless bees around, 
And roses bloom without a thorn. 

There smiles the sun with fisurer light, 
There shines more brightly every star, 
There only present is delight. 
And every sorrow lingers far. 
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O seek tliat garden not on earth ! 
To us it is for ever near : 
We need but go ha children forth — 
And lo, at once that garden's here. 

Hoffmann. 



Ci»e fiHanii o( ^tUtttbaci* 



A Monk of Heisterbach, the cloister'd pile 
PorsaMng, in the quiet garden strays, 
And, musing on eternity the while, 
To banish doubts with holy writ essays. 

The words of Peter he doth read and weigh : 
'* A day is with the Lord as thousand years, . 
And thousand years with Him are as a day." 
But ever more obscure the text appears. 

And forth into the wood he doubting goes. 
Alike unconscious or of place or time, 
Nor once on cloister duty thought bestows, 
Till strikes upon his ear the vesper chime. 
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With quicken'd step the garden soon he gains, 
A stranger opes the gate, he starts, but see 
The church is lighted, and in solemn strains 
Peals through the aisle the choral melody. 

He hastens in to take his wonted place, 
But strange, another sits within his chair ; 
The monks' long ranks he views, yet not a face 
To sight familiar recognizes there. 

The astounded comer all astonish'd eye. 
And what his name, and what his wish demand ; 
He tells his name ; — " Por centuries three," they 
cry, 
*^ So named has been no brother of our band. 

" The last one call'd so of the truths of Heaven 
A doubter was, and vanish'd in the wood ; 
And since to no one has the name been given." 
He hears their words, and horror chills his blood. 

He tells the Abbot's name, and tells the year. 
And now the cloister-records searched, they see 
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A wond'rous miracle of Grod made clear : 
The lost of tliree long centuries is he. 



Dread numbs his limbs, and instant greys his hair. 
Life can his agony no more sustain, 
He sinks, and dying warns the brotherhood there : 
O'er time and place exalted God doth reign. 



ct 



" What He has veil'd a miracle hut clears, 
Then pry not, but my fiite to mem'ry lay ; 
I know with Him a day's as thousand years, 
And that a thousand years are as a day ! " 

MuLLEB. 



Cj^e i^reetr ffUht. 



To Grod all praise, no chain abhorr'd 

Clinks on this free arm now, 
No raging fiend with naked sword 

Stalks round me while I row. 

All Heaven about me seems to shine, 

A new-form'd world I see ; 
Mine art thou ! sweetest Ereedom, mine ! 

God, I am free, am free ! 

Thou grim Corsair, upon thy boat 
The Christian's lightning fell. 

Thy robber crew his thunder smote, 
And hurl'd to death and hell. 
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Then waved the victor's flag on high, 

Then rose the victor's song, 
Then clanging fell my chains, and I 

Stood firee where fetter'd long. 

And now my oft-wept Ehine to thee 

I fly, upon thy shore 
To rest in peace, and find for me 

A wife and Mend once more. 

And jfrom my clay bowl, garlanded 
With wreathing vine leaves, drink 

A curse on every prince's head 
Who us to slaves would sink ; 

And blessings on each man of worth. 
Whose heart for Freedom glows. 

Who 'gainst thee, tyrant, joyfiil forth 
With Freedom's standard goes. 

HOLTT. 



€it ^t&Hant aiOr ffin ^on. 



A corwTET lad, whom once the Squire 

Did on a journey as his servant take, 

In spite of all his master's care, a Har 

Of most consummate impudence came back. 

Not long returned had Pritz, for such his name, 

When walking by his father's side, 

To lie in talking time he found, and Hed, 

With face that show'd no trace of shame. 

In luckless moment a large dog he spied : 

" O father!" cried the boy, with brazen mien, 

" Believe or disbelieve it as you may, 
To you or any one I this wiU say, 
A dog not very far &om Harg I've seen, 
(Hard by the road to France the nearest course,) 
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Which was, or never let my word have force, 

Which was much taller than your tallest horse." 
" That," cries the fether, "fills me with surprise 

Though every place has wondrous things to show. 

Here one to wit not distant Hes, 

A mile from hence we shall not go, 

Before a bridge thou'lt learn to know, 

We must in fact across it go. 

The which has cheated many a one ; 

Eor not too honest most who pass thereby. 

Upon that bridge there is a stone, 

'Ghinst which he strikes who's told that day a lie, 

And falling fractures his shin bone." 

The boy his sire affidghted heard : 
" Ah ! do not hurry so, he cried, 

But of the dog again a word. 

Said I in height with your tall horse he vied ? 

That's much to say, and perhaps beyond what's 

true; 
For now I think, but six months old the beast. 
But this I fearless swear to you, 
'TwaA bigger than is many an ox at least." 
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Some distance they the way pursued, 

And Fritz's heart (how could it less ?) fast beat, 

For no one thinks a broken leg a treat ; 

And now the judging bridge itself he view'd, 

And of the pains of broken leg felt half. 

" O father!" he began, " the dog I spake 
Of great was, and did I him greater make ; — 
I'm sure that he was bigger than a caJf." 
The bridge is reach' d, now, Fritz, how wilt thou 

speed ? 
The father leads, but holding him Fritz cries : 

" Don't act in such a childish wise. 
As to believe such dog I've seen indeed ; 
For once for all, ere we across proceed. 
The dog was but like other dogs in size." 

Don't let your anger instant glow. 
If here and there a fop presume to lie ; 
But lie yourself, and more than he, and so 
To shame him with his shameless foUy try ; 
With him then and the world shall your desert 
stand high. Gellebt. 



• 
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Cj^e i^iitt o( Ht %a9$s (But. 



A KiKa lay dangerously ill, 

And deem'd that none could save liim, 
Eelieved by neither draught nor pill 

The wisest doctors gave him ; 
Por, mocking all their counsel sage. 
Still fiercer wax'd the fever's rage. 

Closed were the operas one and all, 

Each fiddle silent rested, 
Much grief with ceremonial 

The courtiers manifested. 
And wrote already, as it reads, 
To Paris for their sable weeds. 
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The old court-jester, who before 

Like any starlizLg babbled, 
Now seem'd to have a tongue no more ; 

And as the doctors squabbled, 
Like dolt among them did he go. 
And mute his head rock'd to and fro. 

But from his lips the chain that bound 
Once sudden fell, then quickly : 
" Te "Wiseacres," he cried, " the sound 
Ye help, and not the sicJcly, 
Por, spite your Greek and Latin, still 
Death enters when and where he will. 

" He collars now His Majesty 

Tour very noses under ; 
And all your threats to make him fly, 

He laughing hears you thunder ; 
Thus get you gone, there lives a man 
Who with him battle truly can. 

" He is, what altogether ye 
Are not, — ^a great magician ; 

L 2 
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And bring from far and wide can he 

HeU-sprites to do his mission ; 
And to a hair he prophesies, 
And sick folk heals in wondrous wise." 

" Oh ! oh ! what knows a fool of this ? " 

Here spake a doctor proudly. 
" Peace, fellow !" cried the King, " I wis 
None spoken has so shrewdly. 
Don't mind his prattle, Hans, 
But speed, and hither thy magician lead." 

The wizard lived in lone retreat, 
In grove at no great distance ; 

And soon upon his tottenng feet 
He came, with Hans' assistance. 

Like Nestor, he was many-year' d. 

And eU-long was his silver beard. 

Then thus the King, the aged seer 
With gasping breath addressing : 
" All welcome, reverend prophet, here. 
All welcome, son of blessing ! 
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Say truly, is it now my doom 

High throne to leave for lowly tomb ?" 

That," spake the serious sage, " is more 

Than now to tell I'm able ; 
First must I diligent explore 

Heaven's planetary table. 
When next the matin bell doth ring. 
Of life or death I'll tidings bring." 

Thus forth he went, and left meantime 

His Highness with his sorrow ; 
But, as he said, at matin chime 

Betum'd he on the morrow. 
And bore a book within his hand. 
Which none but he could understand. 

' Lord king," he said, " now fearftdly 
Is death your life assailing ; 
But instant shall your Majesty 

Eise from your couch unailing, — 
Tour body if in shirt you dress 
Whose owner knows full happiness." 
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The courtiers laugh'd, and round about^ 
" A madman this !" they whisper'd ; 
But, full of hope, the King spake out 
Unto the premier this word: 
^^ Count Sterz, this appertains to thee, 
Bring hither such a shirt to me. 

" Why ponder thus, why pallid stand ? 

When by thy care thy boast is, 
With happy people fill'd my land 

From centre to the coast is. 
Of aU this numerous happy race 
One, only one, before me place !" 

The statesman heard, and slunk away 
With visage dark and cloudy. 

His closet sought without delay. 
And cursed the matter loudly, 

And cut up, in his agitation, 

Ten goose quills, penn'd this proclamation 

" Be known to all, that fearfully 
Is death our life assailing ; 
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Yet, says a prophet, rise shall we 

From off our oouch unailiiig. 
Our body if in shirt we dress 
Whose owner knows full happiness. 

" Who thus fix)m pain and sorrow's firee, 

We graciouslj solicit 
A shirt to send us instantly, 

How coarse soever is it. 
The owner, if it speed, with gold 
We'll pay, and high in favour hold.'* 

Upon the walls, wet firom the press. 

Scarce hung this proclamation, 
Ere seen with out-stretch'd necks, I guess, 

Were half the population. 
They read the bill, and pour'd forth flood 
Of bitter comments as they stood. 

" Gtod help him !" cried the poor, " to grant 
Him aid we weU are fitted ! 
In burdens rich, in shirts most scant, 
We're misery's prey unpitied. 
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In bursts the taxman, and anon 
AfBrighted happiness is gone." 

Each felt upon his back, in short, 
Deep sighing, leaden weight was, 

And shirt to carry to the court 
Saw clearly not his fate was. 

They waited day and night at court, 

But thither not a rag was brought. 

" Damnation !" cried the minister, 
Point here will men malicious." 
Then drove he, fast as wheels could bear. 

To those whose fate auspicious 
Does with the world's deluded mass 
Por one supremely happy pass. 

He drove to those who wealth possessed. 
And in their riches wallow' d. 

Unto the great who felt their breast 
By height nigh godlike hallow' d. 

To many a youthful wedded pair. 

Who spic and span new married were. 
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" Te happy ones ! at court," said he, 
" Great wonder it occasions, 
That you to help His Majesty 
Of shirts bring no oblations ; 
For sure if else than happy ye, 
On earth no happy mortals be." 

Then many a lord and lady blush'd. 

And many changed expression ; 
In each a spring of sorrow gush'd, 

Yet each one shunn'd confession. 
And open'd to Count Sterz their presses. 
Much rather than their heart's recesses. 

They gave him shirts on every side, 
His carriage could not hold them, 

And scarce the palace chamber wide, 
Where mountain-high they roU'd them. 

The monarch donned them one by one. 

But sick, alas ! remain' d when done. 

'^ I thought as much," said Hans, " despite 
These wise lords, and my mind is, 
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In city, only goose outright 

Thinks happiness to find is. 
All outside show and acting here. 
And hoUow friendship insincere." 

" Eight !" said the King, "my Hans indeed 

Speaks cleverly and truly ; 
Thus, Count, into the country speed. 

And search it well and throughly. 
And come not back till thou canst bring 
The shirt of health imto thy King." 

The Count at Hans an ugly face, 
" Thou blockhead ! " muttering, twisted ; 
Then courtier high in birth and place 

As comrade he enlisted. 
And up and down on every side, 
Four weeks drove with him far and wide. 

With bugle loud a trumpeter 
Before the coach proceeded ; 

And as they went, still every where 
Bepeat this question he did : 
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" Is there not here some happj one ?" — 
But silence every where said, None. 

" What boots the search ? " the Count then spake, 
" Heigh ! coachman turn about now. 
The knave us April-fools to make 

Has cunningly sent out now. 
To own they're happy, think the nation, 
Will bring an increase of tiaxation." 

" Yes, so it is," replied his mate, 
" And with such fare as here is. 
Enough weVe lack'd the cook of late ; 

And now methinks it clear is. 
That mad diviner of the skies 
Has cheated the good King with lies." 

As then the noble lords to court 

Betuming drove, the highways 
Porsaking, fortune's star they sought 

In unfrequented byways, 
And found good ham in many a spot, 
But not of happiness a jot. 
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Yet as they once at break of day 
Along the road were going, 

They heard from grove beside the way, 
In grassy valley growing, 

A song, which thu8 in merry tone 

The singer's happiness made known. 

'^ Huzzah ! I am as blithe a wight 
As he who prince's gold heirs ; 
And boldly laugh I in the sight 
Of haughty mammon-holders. 
Huzzah ! a wealthy man am I, 
Who weU can spare their trumpery." 

" Ah ! what a voice thus warbling rings. 
From yonder beaches breaking ! 
There, on my word of honour, sings 

The phoenix we are seeking." 
Thaa spake the Count, elate with hope. 
And instant bad the driver, stop. 

Descending from the coach, the wood 
Led by the song they enter'd, 
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And soon firom milk-bowl eating view*'d 

Him, who to sing thus ventured. 
A youtkftil peasant swain was he, 
All life, and strength, and jollity. 

With what a gusto did he eat ! 

How laugh'd both eye and forehead 
And by him, no bad thing, her seat 

Had maid with blushes florid. 
Slender, yet smart and plump was she, 
And healthful as a flsh in sea. 

Jle kiss'd her, and with watering mouth 
They saw his feast of kisses. 
" Ton honour ! epicure in truth," 

Exclaim'd the Count then this is. 
" "With kisses flavours he his meals, 
And scorn for richest gourmand feels." 

Approaching him, "Ah ! Mend," said he, 
" So early art thou tasting ? 
Sworn enemy thou seem'st to be 
Of care and sorrow wasting ; 
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And sure if truth thy looks express, 
Thou sitt'st in lap of happiness." 

" Yes, there I sit," the swain replied, 

'^ My sole support this hand is ; 

And tell me where so (air a bride 

To find in all the land is ; 
And kindly if she smile on me. 
The King himself I would not be." 

" Ah !" said the Count, " the hapless King, 

A deadly feyer slays him ; 
Yet thou him back to health canst bring. 

And from death's slumber raise him. 
A shirt of thine, a sorcerer saith, 
Shall health restore, and vanquish death." 

" A shirt of mine ! " replied the swain 
With wondering mien, " great sorrow 
It gives me, that from me in vain 

You seek a shirt to borrow. 
Of happiness I have no lack. 
But not a shirt to bless my back." 
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*' Qt>d ! " cried the Count, and pale grew he, 
'* The happiest in the nation 
Shirtless ! — ^that whelms the land and me 

With shame and tribulation." 
Afflicted, thoB his plaint he sigh'd. 
The moment that the monarch died. 

LAKGBEIlf. 



Co Msi €0untvp. 



! THAT there were a spot upon this earth 
Where justice might the reins of empire hold, 
And men, no longer slaves, be men in truth, — 
And O ! my Father-land, wert thou that spot! 
And if the fond love of thy doating child 
Make not the thing it hopes to wear the form 
Of what shall one day be, the time will come 
When freedom, truth, and justice, hand in hand, 
As erst through Eden's flowery fields they moved, 
Shall walk thy happy shores ; and aU the world. 
By thy bright light illuminated, see 
How man, compress' d to pigmy size by weight 
Of superstition and unequal laws, 
And tyranny's soul captive-holding chain. 
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Preed from the burden of the unrighteous load, 
Can rise to giant stature, and, thus taught, 
Leam too to grow to men. But ah ! I know 
That yet the vision is for many years. 
My country, thou art full of rankest weeds ; 
And few have power, and fewer have the will. 
To root them from thy soil ; old prejudice 
Hath wound his fibres round about the heart, 
And wed them closely to its tenderest chords, 
And, ere thou canst attain to what I see, 
That union must be broken. Keen the smart 
Of separation, but, till thy sons are strong 
To bear the sharp pang of the hard divorce, 
Hope not for better days. And yet, e'en now 
A few there are to thee and nature true, 
Who burst the shackles which ignorance and 

worse 
Self-seeking interest rivet on the soul, 
And, having found how blessed freedom is. 
And how she elevates the mind to Heaven, 
Which slavery chains grovelling in the dust, 
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Would teach their brethren to be firemen top. 
Britannia, they are children worthy thee — 
O ! cherish them with parent's fondest love, 
And bear their name upon thy heart of heart p. 



jponnet to (tStuem ISittovisi 

ON HER ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 



A nation's hope is in thee, and the prayers 
Of millions on thy youthful head invoke 
Heaven's choicest blessings. Hearts of British oak 
(Of free-bom men the freedom-loving heirs) 
Bow to thy sovereignty, no galling yoke. 
But that best rule — heart empire, which who bears 
May laugh to scorn sedition's feeble stroke, 
And with a brow that aches not 'neath the weight 
(Q-reat beyond thought) of gem-bestudded crown. 
Bright glittering burden of the regal state, 
Light hearted as the peasant laying down. 
O ! show that thou art worthy of their trust — 
Teach to the world, upon the throne may rest 
Fair virtue — that e'en monarchs can be just — 
And pure philanthropy warm royal breast. ' 
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O ! MEMOBY, thougli thy faithful tablet bears 

The blot of many sorrows, not for these, 

To Lethe's waters would I fly for ease 

From the sharp sting of sad remember'd cares. 

And what if retrospective fancy sees 

On the dark aspect which my past life wears 

But few bright spots, so pleasant and so fair 

Are these to me, that were there only one 

On thy recording page, for that one's sake 

The rest of thy black catalogue were dear ; 

For beats the human heart that hath not known 

Sweet moments, that a rich atonement make 

Por years of still accumulating sorrow, 

Bright hours, from which dark ages light mayl}orrow ? 



I^onnet to Hmtxitti. 



Amebic A ! tbou, thou at least should' at prize 
The blessings freedom gives, and prizing, scorn 
To see the soul-degrading shackle worn, 
And last of all should' st dare to tyrannise, 
Crushing in dust their Heav'n-bom energies, 
Who not like household beasts for drudgery bom, 
Are men, and being men therein can boast 
As good a title as thine own to be. 
What Heav'n meant all men should, chainless and 

free. 
Then drive the demon slavery from thy coast. 
Or have the world's derision cast on thee, 
Thou that wear'st freedom's garb, what time the 

slave 
Of sordid avarice, worse tyranny 
Than ever king-crafb framed across the Atlantic wave. 



€bt liofpii hlUintf. 



I SAW a verdant islet once, 

Amid a sunny sea, 
Where every gentle flow'ret grew, 

And every stately tree. 
And every bird of pleasant song 

Made sweetest melody. 

The sun upon that isle by day 
Pour'd down a soften'd light, 

And brightly on its flow'ry fields 
The fair moon shone by night, 

And every planet in the sky 
Beheld it with delight. 
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Its children were a god-like race, 

Of form divinely fair, 
And walk'd along with brow erect, 

That bore no trace of care ; 
For sorrow in her circuit wide 

Had never rested there. 

And yet they were our brother-men. 
But this the diffrenoe made, — 

There, tyranny no chain had forged 
To shackle and degrade, 

Nor priestly craft religion tum'd 
To foul abhorrent trade. 

Their wealth was nature's wealth, not gold, 

Itipe £niits and golden grain ; 
They worshipp'd in no lo% pile, 

No proud cathedral fane, — 
God's universal temple theirs. 

Hill, valley, wood, and plain. 

The school-man taught not there his art 
Of tangling truth's clear thread ; 
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G^ieir guide was nature, and 'twas theirs 

To follow where she led, 
To walk the streamlet's flow'ry bank, 

TiU reach'd the fountain head. 

And Death when to that isle he came. 
Came not with ruthless hand. 

To blight the bursting buds of hope, 
And snap love's silken band. 

His task, to bear the full of years 
To yet a better land. 

But ask you where that islet's place. 

Amid what sunny sea. 
That you may join its happy sons, 

The innocent, the free — 
Alas ! 'twas but a dream of night, 

That show'd that isle to me. 



^tfSLVSLtion. 



They say, that divided by sea and by land 
The troth we have plighted we soon shall forget ; 
But absence we'll show them is only the hand 
By which constancy's seal to affection is set. 

We love the bright day-god, and joy in his light, 
But whence do we learn thus his radiance to prize ? 
By day 'tis not taught, 'tis the lesson of night, 
When vainly we seek for his throne in the skies. 

Thus fondly I loved thee while yet at thy side, 
While still on thine accents hung ravish'd my ear, 
But knew not till fate had bid distance divide, 
My soul save in thee had no h<^ -she held dear. 
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The seed ere expanding it swells to the flower 
Encircled with perfume with loveliness crown' d, 
In night, never pierced by light's life-giving power, 
Must lie for a season entomb'd in the ground. 

And thus over love too, that Heaven-sprung flower. 
The fragrance of Paradise shedding around, 
The cloud and the tempest must angrily lower. 
Ere ripen'd to fruit its fair blossom be found. 



Let them say then, divided by sea and by land, 
The troth we have plighted we soon shall forget ; 
We'll show them that absence is only the hand 
By which constancy's seal to affection is set. 



/ 



Vntgeance. 



A TEAE-DBOP stood in Lucy's eye, 
And Lucy would not tell me why ; 
A cruelty that seem'd to me 
Worthy of vengeance summary ; 
So vengeance straight I dared to try, 
And kiss'd the cause erf diff 'rence dry. 



^tsiniM. 



The laughing mom comes nursed by night, 
The grave's drear portals ope on Heaven, 
By clouds that dim the day-god's light 

The gentle showers are given. 
And O ! how oft the day that rose . 
Shrouded in storms, has sunny close ! 

Then, Mary, tho' thick gloom o'ercaat 
The morning of our love sincere. 
Let the sweet thought it will not last 

Through aU its darkness cheer, 
And hope of future bliss sustain 
Our hearts beneath their present pain. 
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For sure it is no flattering tale, 
No fancy set in place of truth, 
To say the storms that vain assail 

Our love but yet in youth. 
Soft to its riper age wiU be 
As balmy gales that fan the lea. 

The plant the gardener watchful tends, 

And screens from every chilling air. 

Its strength in forward growth oft spends, 

Nor flowfer, nor fruit doth bear ; 
Whilst that which braves a wintry spring 
In summer golden fruit doth bring. 

Thus, Mary, oft doth earliest die 
The love that's bom in simny hour, 
Consum'd in forced maturity 

Its life-sustaining power. 
Whilst love like ours in tears began, 
Still strengthens to life's latest span. 



liitM to totft A 98oo&. 



My Mary, poor the gift I bring, 
Yet let it not excite disdain, 
For not the value of the thing, 
But from the feeling dictating 
The gift its worth doth gain. 

And He who knoweth all things, knows 
However mean its token be. 
The gift of worlds could not disclose 
The love with which my heart overflows, 
And ever will for thee. 



€vnt %chtv€. 



Oke soul that in two bosoms makes her shrine, 
Two hearts that vibrate to the self-same chord, 
Two incenses that rising Heavenward join, 
Two silv'ry sounds in one melodious word. 



9 Para&U. 



Upon the margin of a flood, 
That roar'd along its rocky bed, 
An oak in pride majestic stood, 
And wide it8 leafy honours spread. 

One day it chanced, by furious blast. 
Which Boreas from his cave did blow, 
A branch of that fair tree was cast 
Into the raging stream below. 

There left the foaming water's prey. 
Now 'gainst the rocks 'twas rudely hurl'd. 
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Now by the mid stream swept away, 
Now round in boiling eddies wbirl'd. 

But wandering by the torrent's verge, 
That branch a gentle sylvan spied ; 
And straight her heart did pity urge 
To snatch it from the ruthless tide. 

Thus frt)m the flood she drew it forth, 
And planted by her tender hand, 
Soon, nourish'd by the genial earth, 
A thriving tree she saw it stand.— 

And, Mary, cans't thou not discern 
The truth my parable conveys P 
But, lest thou should'st not, read and learn 
What under figure it portrays. 

l?hat oak is man, that boisterous flood 
Life's stormy sea^ that sever'd bough 
Toss'd by its waves an emblem good 
Of me, that gentle sylvan thou. 
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For was I not all sad and lone, 
On life's rough billows joyless borne, 
Till thy dear love made gladness known, 
Made peace to smile, and hope to dawn ? 



^ttLn\tLfi^ 



"When the forest warblers sing 
Among the leafless boughs, 

When the flowers of summer spring 
'Mid winter's chilling snows, — 

Then, Mary, there perchance may be 

Joy for my heart apart from thee. 

When the rarest treasures hold 
No more their wonted worth, 

When but prized as day is gold. 
And Heaven is sad as earth, — 

Then, Mary, there perchance may be 

No charms to win my love in thee. 
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When the heavenward soaring lark 
Eorgets the nest she leaves, 

When the star that guides the bark 
The seaman's trust deceives, — 

Then^ Mary, I perchance may be 

A waverer in my faith to thee. 

When the ocean lies at rest 
While tempests rend the sky, 

When there's quiet in the breast 
Distraught with agony,— 

Then, Moxjy there perchance may be 

Peace for my soul estranged firom thee. 

When the exile finds a shore 

Dear as his father-land, 
When beyond his treasured store 

The miser's thoughts expand, — 
Then, Mary, hope perchance may be 
Por me to prize distinct from thee. 

And oh ! then, till true love lose 
All title, to return, 



STANZAS. 18\ 

Till in vain devotion sues, 

Sure mine should something earn, — 
Think, Mary, what ! — and it may be 
That I shall not be scom*d by thee. 



d^ot&dr ffU not to %oht. 



Long years have pass'd since first we met ; 
Yet well, as but this hour it were, 
I know, (for how can I forget 
My life's first moment truly &ir ?) 
Each word thou saidst, — ^for each to me 
Was as a strain of heaven's own harmony. 

The world in void chaotic lay. 
Till at the word, « Let there be light !" 
It rose in all its bright array 
Erom out the realms of ancient night ; 
The strife of warring atoms quell'd, 
The rude and shapeless into form compell'd. 
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Nor e'en less change than this, my heart 
Was privileged that hour to know, 
When, bidding all its gloom depart, 
And hope, before unfelt, to glow, 
With a new life-awakening spell. 
First on my raptured ear thine accents fell. 

Of life I oft had heard; but when 
They spake of life, I only deemed it 
That drear existence which till then 
I*d led, and therefore light esteem'd it ; 
Much wondering, in my ignorance, why 
A thing so worthless should be prized so high. 

But thou hast taught to me its worth. 
How great its blessing made me prove, 
Eor hopes and aims I found on earthy 
The moment that I leam'd to love ; 
And through its mists could clear discern 
A star to guide, a priceless good to earn. 

Tes, tho' my love should ne'er awake 
An answering feeling in thy heart, 
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More blest to languiBh for thy sake, 
More dear my hopeless passion's smart, 
Than joy and peace could ever be, 
Bought by renouncing memory of thee. 

Then oh ! forbid me not to love, 
Bob not my heart of its sweet pain ! 
If higher suit I may not move, 
This let me not implore in vain ! 
May not the vilest child of sin 
" Adore that heaven he may not hope to win ? " 



COMPOSED ON THE PUBLIC FAST, 
March 24, 1847. 



Thou ! who by Thy prophet didst proclaim 

" Tet forty days, and Nineveh, with all 

Her stately towers and palaces, shall fall ;'' 

Tet, when her people and her princes came 

With hearts abased, and sackcloth weeds of shame. 

The sentence Thou hadst spoken didst recall, 

Bidding sweet mercy vengeance due forestall : 

From prostrate Britain now avert the flame 

Of Thy just wrath, which mercies manifold 

Abused, and blessings with ungrateM heart 

Enjoy' d, draw down on her ; but chief bestow 

Such true contrition, that Thy eye behold 

In this her sorrow no dissembler's part. 

An humbled mien, with soul that will not bow. 



Co iit drat]&tt^toon$($9tn(. 



! Yis who prize bo highlj what of old 

The Eathers did, and laud the ways mark'd out 

By usage of the Church, as proved, past doubt, 

They lead, and they alone, unto the fold 

Of the great Shepherd, venture with the stout 

Undaunted hearts of Christian men to scout 

That weak timidity, which must be told : 

Thus Austin did, or some one else enroll'd 

In the Saints' calendar ; and to the book 

Which God Himself has placed within your hand, 

7or rule of Mth and life alone apply ; 

For you, like Israel, have not to look 

Por way-marks to the foot-prints in the sand. 

But to the cloudy pillar in the sky. 



€it Prt^t^)E(tttit ^tatu 



Yes ! I can well believe, as some Have taught, 

Our being earlier than this life doth date, 

And that in other world primeyal state 

The soul hath had, of which fiill many a thought 

And fond remembrance she hatii with her brought. 

Not that with any rests the power to state 

Thus was I, or thus did I in my late 

Existence : yet if it be rightly sought 

"So lack of proof ; for doth not music's might 

To thnll the breast consist in this, that thronging 

A thousand memories that all slumbering lie. 

Start wakened by its strains &om out their night P 

And love itself, what is it but the longing 

Of pre-joined souls that for re-union sigh p 



Cjboit8]bt)E( o{ lit&htn. 



Is childhood, when of heaven I thought, 
I deem'd it world above the sky ; 
And thinking them its windows bright, 
I gazed upon the stars hj night. 
With never-tiring eye. 

But when in youth I mused of heaven, 
Another picture fSancy drew ; 
And then it seem'd a land of flowers, 
Amid whose amaranthine bowers 
All forms of beauty grew. 

And manhood came, and with-it brought 
Its brood of cares to vex my breast ; 
And oft as disappointments stung, 
And blighted hopes my torn heart wrung, 
I thought that heaven was rest. 
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Yet these were idle faucies all, 
And ceased ere long mj soul to move ; 
For more than world above the stars, 
Or land of flowers, or rest from cares, 
Is heaven, for heaven is love. 



Co £tttp. 



I SAW thee, Lucy, when gladness 
Sparkled bright in thy laughing eye, 
Ere even a dream of sadness 
Had drawn from thy bosom a sigh. 

And I deem'd not then that thou eould'st be 

LoYelier than in thine hour of glee. 

But I saw thee too when sorrow 

Had bid thy young spirit to grieve. 

And taught that a gloomy morrow 

May succeed to a cloudless eve; 
And I felt that though &ir in thine hour of glee, 
In the hour of grief thou wert dearer to me. 



^smntt to fSitUinifbols. 



SwEXT Melancholy, thee th' xmthinkiTig crowd 
Affrighted fly, as if thy gentle reign 
Were cruel tyranny, and thou didst pain 
Bring to thy votaries ; but I have bow'd 
Before thy shrine, and this will I maintain, 
That thou to me all pleasures hast allowed 
Which are of reason's and religion's train. 
Those but denied that like the sun-gilt cloud 
Tho' seeming fair are vapour, and in rain 
Of bitter tears will flail, then still with me, 
Thou friend of love and every feeling holy 
Make thine abode, so pure philosophy 
With steady hand shall lead my soul from foUy, 
My soul espoused to thee, soft, tender Melancholy. 



j^onntt 



Aim this is Britain ! Empress of the deep ! 
And glory of the nations ! firom whose light 
Twin tyranny and superstition creep 
Cowering and abject into blackest night 
Of ignorance ! a land by freedom loved, 
By heaven protected, and by heaven approved. 
Yet she has foes within her, grievous foes. 
Who work her divers wrongs, while under name 
Of her protectors they avert the blows 
Which honest patriots at corruption aim. 
O ! from such canker-worms forefend her, heaven ! 
Conservators of every loathsome blot 
On Church and State, destruction working leaven, 
Palsying each nervous limb, and spreading general 
rot. 



i^onntt to JStattts. 



Not less thy charm, mysterious influence, 

To me than others, albeit that the way 

By which thou find'st me lie through other sense 

Than that of sight. I feel thy power, I say, 

Aye ! and I worship thee with more intense, 

More passionate devotion than do they 

Who read thee by the eye ; the reason hence, — 

These only see, I feel thy fair display. 

The needle on its centre restless turns 

When near the magnet, so within my breast 

A nameless something by thy presence stirr'd 

Beyeals thee to my soul, which quick discerns 

Thy bright appearance, be its light confess'd 

By thought, by look, by action, or by word. 



Oh ! lady ! if athwart thy way, 
From hunger one expiring lay, 
I know thy gentle heart would say : 

" Eelieve the sufferer's want," 
And, prompt its mandate to obey, 
Like some bright angel thou would' st stay. 

The needed aid to grant. 

And can the body's feeble pain, 
So quickly past, thy pity gain ? 
And all unmoved thy breast remain 

By pangs the soul doth prove, 
When aching heart and fever'd brain 
Are madden'd by a scorpion train, 

The brood of hopeless love ? 



195 



No, lady ! Sure it cannot be, 

Profane the thought ! Yet, woe is me ! 

This strange anomaly in thee 

Too truly I behold ; 
For thy warm heart, whose sympathy 
For every child of grief flows free, 

To me is icy cold. 

That voice, as seraph's soft und clear, 
Hath ready still for sorrow's ear 
A word to soothe, a word to cheer, 

But ne'er my heart to bless. 
That only lives while thou art near, 
One accent of compassion dear. 

One tone of tenderness* 

The flower that withers 'neath thine eye 
Is requiem'd by a sorrowing sigh, 
Nor doth the worm thou tread' st on lie 

TJnfelt for in its pain ; 
Whilst I, whom thy sweet charity 
"Would raise to heaven, pass'd coldly by, 

No mark of pity gain. 
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I know that Croesus' golden store, 
E'en could I tell it ten times o'er, 
"Were nought to buy what I implore, — 

Thy love, all price beyond : 
Yet have I that to give therefore, 
Which lacking, wealth itself is poor, — 

A heart as true as fond. 

And as thy heart such heart doth prize. 
As such 'twould cherish or despise. 
Grant or withhold thy charities. 

The food by which it lives ; 
E(^, weak to help itself, it lies. 
In woe to sink or joy to rise. 

As thine its sentence gives. 



Mabt, when reading, how in times of yore, 

He who knew nothing half so dread to bear 

As pain of absence from his Hero fair, 

To Sestos nightly from Abydos' shore, 

A venturous swimmer pass'd : say, hast thou ne'er 

Felt that devotion such as his might move 

Thy heart itself to own the power of love ? 

I know thou hast : and deem not I would tear 
One flow'ret from the chaplet of his fame ; 
In love's &ir annals deathless blooms his name ; 
But more than he for Hero, Mary, dare 
I hourly for thy sake ; for if he came, 
Breasting the billows nightly, to her side. 
Lit not lieT love the torch that was his guide ? 
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And waited not kind welcome on the shore. 
From her, who was his life, his soul, his all ? 
And think'st thou danger might his breast appal, 
When every peril but endear'd him more ? 
Life for fmch purchase lost, a price how small ! 
Love guiding, love receiving, love rewarding. 
What ill could ocean threaten, worth regarding ? 

But my poor soul, across a boisterous sea 

Of doubts and fears, with no bright hope to guide, 

The hapless sport of each rude wind and tide. 

Struggles a thousand times a day to thee ; 

Why, then, to me the smallest part denied 

Of what thy heart compels thee to confess, 

She rigTitly gave to him who braved &r less ? 



€it Comtt antf Hbt £tar. 



A WAin)'BiK& Comet on its way 
Accosted thus a Star : 
" How hard the fate which bids you stay 
For ever where you are ! 

" I travel thro* the realms of space, 
And many a syBtem yiew, 
While you still keep one changeless place, 
Poor thing ! I pity you ! " 

" Of pity," straight the Star replied, 
" You have the greater need ; 
For here a monarch I abide, — 
A slave's the life you lead. 
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'' A thousand worlds around me roll, 
Bejoicing in my light, 
Their centre I, and my control 
Directs their course aright. 

" But you are forced thro' space to hie 
On your excentric track, 
Your servile office to supply 
What wasting systems lack." 



MOBAL. 

To those who foreign countries roam 
This truth may hence be shown, — 

The lot of such as stay at home 
Is happy as their own. 



How blessed is the thought to me, 

That when grim death shall tear from thee, 

It haply may my office be 

To act thy guardian angel's part : 

To bear from Heaven's eternal day 
StiU to thy soul a guiding ray, 
And whisper, this is danger's way 
Should ever devious course be thine: 

From ills unseen to shield thy path. 
To turn aside the shafts of death, 
And teach thy soul the prayer of &ith. 
Then bear it from thy lips to Heaven : 

Around thy dying bed to watch. 

Thy trembling parting spirit catch. 

And, wing'd with more than thought's dispatch, 

Conduct it to the throne of love. 



^atmtt 



Calm was my dumber, when, by Morpheus senit, 
Came a fair dream, a dream of wild delight, 
To charm unsleeping fancy ; for that night, 
In form a zephyr, with the flowers I spent. 
And sweet it was to kiss those beauties bright, 
And nestle 'mid their leaves all redolent, 
Sipping the dew-drops which did on them light, 
Heaven's nectar dripping from the firmament. 
But sweetest part of that most pleasant dream, 
Was, when as 'mid the jasmine bowers I play'd. 
My Clara's open lattice caught mine eye. 
The which to enter crime I did not deem. 
And kiss the coy lip of the slumb'ring maid, 
Mix with her balmy breath, and on her sofb cheek lie. 



^atmtt 



Till the blest moment that benignant fate 

Me to the sphere of thy kind influence led, 

So lonely was my life and desolate, 

All sad of heart oft wish'd I, — I were dead. 

Por what is there to live for here, I said, 

Where all is yanity at best estate. 

And souls with powers immeasurably great 

To drink enjoyment at the fountain head 

With draughts from muddy kennels rest content ? 

But when, like some fair messenger of light. 

From Heayen to earth on mercy's errand sent, 

Thou cam'st to me, how grim seem'd death to sight. 

And sweet to me had been his banishment 

From out a world thy presence made so bright ! 



i^onnet. 



Maw, problem, mystery beyond all other, 

In deep abyss of dark perplexity 

I lose myself when I would measure thee, 

Of godhead and the worm alike the brother. 

Atom of clay, spark struck fi?om Deity, 

Heaven thy inheritance, and earth thy mother ! 

WeU nigh six thousand years have o'er thee roU'd, 

And what hast thou attain'd to P How much higher 

Than when thy being first commenced aspire 

The longings of thy soul ? Can'st thou unfold 

The laws of nature clearer ? has a fire 

Thou knew'st not then made thy hard heart less cold ? 

Hath sacred truth grown fairer in thine eyes ? 

Or virtue raised thee nearer to the skies P 



^onntt 



O THAT I could put off tills coU, and be 
ChainlesB as spirits are, who at their wUl 
Eange to and fro throughout infinity, 
That still exploring some new mystery. 
This aching void (which nought on earth can fiU) 
"With ever brightening views of Deity, 
Views widening boundless as eternity. 
Might lose itself in fulness ! And the day 
Of sweet enfranchisement wiU come ere long — : 
'Tis a frail prison-house this crumbling clay, 
And that which it imprisoneth is strong, 
And watchM of its time to burst away — 
A few fond earthly ties have but to sever, 
And thou art free, poor captive, fi-ee for ever I 



^oimet to a Cfsar. 



Come, my Havaimah, with thy witching train 

Of sober soothing reveries, and quiet 

As with the cadence of melodious strain 

My troubled spirit, which forsakes the riot 

Of a world uncongenial, once again 

To hold with thee sweet dalliance, and diet 

On thoughts' rich banquet — come and snap the chain 

Of gross surrounding matter, and awhile 

Let me be spirit aU, freely to fly 

Ear from this scene of sorrow, tears, and toil. 

That in the fields of pure pMLosophy, 

I may enrich myself with precious spoil. 

Or, catching strain of distant seraph's song, 

Learn in impassion'd verse its echo to prolong. 



u 



I would not live alway." — Job viL 16. 



O DEEM not 'twas the loss of flocks and herds, 

Or sorrow bom of the untimely doom 

Of sons and daughters swept into the tomb, 

That taught the Patriarch to breathe in words 

This feeling common to hxunanity : 

For who of Adam's million sons would choose, 

Though strew'd with fEiirest flowers his path may be, 

To stamp this life with immortality, 

And the fair prospect of another lose ? 

O no ! he spake as guided by the power 

Which Heaven has planted in each human breast, 

With accents soft but clear in eyery hour, 

To tell the soul that this is not her rest, 

Heir of a better and a nobler dower. 



€omt fiomt. 



Come, wand'rer, to thy home, come to the bowers 
Where thy young childhood spent 
Its unbeclouded hours 
Of cahn content — 
Though lands with brighter skies, and £aarer flowers, 
And birds of sweeter song 
Perchance than those of ours, 
Thou dweU'st among, 

Come home ! come home ! 

Home is no longer home, since round its hall 
"We've look'd but found thee not, 
Listening in vain the fall 
Of thy Hght foot— 
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Fond hearts await thee here, attend their call, 
Por thee they long have wept, 
O ! b«it belov'd of all 
By memory kept, 

Come home ! come home ! 



The flowers tjiouloved'st so well bloom as of yore ; 
At dawn and close of day 
The birds their carol pour 
Prom every spray ; 
The brpok, as it was wont, our cot before 
Still murmurs gaily on ; 
The elm still shades our door ; 
Change there is none- 
Come home ! come home ! 



By childhood's sunny joys, by memory dear 
Of youth's bright May-time gleams. 
By future bliss brought near 
In fancy's dreams, 
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By sympathy's strong tie, by love sincere, 
By all thou hop'st, by all 
We call on thee to hear 
And own our call — 

Come home ! come*home ! 



il^onnet 



I STOOD on Snowdon's loftiest peak, what time 
The god of day from off his ocean bed 
In dazzling majesty uprear'd his head, 
And look'd benignant thro' the gloomy clime 
Of fast retiring darkness, and I said : 
" So from the thicker night by ignorance spread 
O'er this beclouded world, shall Truth arise, 
And with her brighter sun the shades dispel 
Of Superstition, Tyranny, and Lies. 
E'en now is her ascent perceptible. 
And man, the image of his Maker fair, 
By native vigour of the immortal mind 
Once more shall reassume, and, what they were 
In the world's golden age, again be all mankind." 

p2 
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Voice powerful to pass the thrice-bair'd gate 
Of dungeon deep, to scale Heaven's loftiest tower, 
And that eternal darkness penetrate 
Where shrine Jehovah's majesty and power ; 
'Tis thine to stay or turn the course of fate, 
To seal the skies, or bring the genial shower, 
To raise the dead, to save offending state. 
And caU. sweet mercy down at latest hour 
The penitent to cheer. ! that for me 
Commission'd by a few fond hearts and pure 
Thy never slighted pleadings thou may'st urge. 
That Truth, while here my pilot still may be. 
So shall I rest of quiet port secure. 
And hope have anchorage firm amid life's troubled 
surge ! 



€bt €f>viAiiAn to W ibonh 



CEASE, my longing soul, thy sad complaining, 
Short space will snap the few remaining ties 
Which bind thee here, the lamp of life is waning, 
And quickly will expire ; — then shalt thou rise 
Prom these low groveUing scenes which now dis« 

daining 
Thou joy'st not in, to where nor tears nor sighs 
Knd entrance ; 'tis only the-finistaining 
A little while thy manacles, the prize 
Of liberty to brighten when Heaven's gate 
Turns on its golden hinge, and issue thro' 
The seraph band thee liberate to convoy 
Unto their bHssM mansions, to the state 
Whereof &r distant eager love had view. 
And, having once beheld, doth languish to enjoy. 



€f>t i^toUn %otiu 



I STOL£ a lock of Lucy's hair, 
And, all unheeding envious eyes, 
Upon my breast I used to wear 
The more than ruby-valued prize. 

But Delia chanced to spy it there, 
And straight her course to Lucy bent, 
And prudish whisper' d to the fair, 
She should the harmless theft resent. 

Thus, when I met the maiden next. 
She snatch'd the raven lock away. 
And, feigning mien of one sore vex'd, 
Her presence bade me leave for aye. 
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But both by love and grief made bold, 
Her hand I seiz'd, and swore by heaven, 
I never would release my hold, 
Till back the treasured tress were given. 

And while a blush her cheek o'erspread, 
" Nor give me back the lock alone, 
But with it give thy heart," I said, — 
A sigh confessM it was my own. 

And thus may envy still be found 
To work the good it would undo, 
And faithful love, like ours, be crown* d 
With joys that every day are new. 



Co a d^rfnOf on ibi SStrt^lrap. 



A THOUSAND annivers'ries of this mom, 
Love for mankind would moke me wish for thee, 
That generations which are yet unborn 
Might share like us, thy pure philanthropy. 

But when I think what glories wait to bless 
The good man's spirit, when from earth set free, 
Such wish appears but heartless selfishness, 
In me a sin, and most unjust to thee. 

I know not, then, upon thy natal day. 
How better wish than this I may indite : — 
That just so long on earth may be thy stay. 
As staying here will make thy heaven more bright. 



jbMnti* 



Peoteus, if I possess'd thy wondrous power 

Of putting on whatever form I chose, 

I would not change myself into a rose, 

As some have wished to do, that, being a flower, 

They might upon a loved one's breast repose, 

And lie in paradise a little hour. 

Nor would I be a zephyr, from the cheek 

Of haughty Harriet to steal the bliss, 

Her scomfiil pride denies me, of a kiss, 

Nor dream, that when she slumbers I might seek. 

In shape of night's bewitching fantasies. 

The love she will not waking hear, to speak ; 

But form I'd take that well might make her start, 

Eor then she should behold her own hard heart. 



^ttojMt^ 



T o soothe the bosom care had torn, 

O ne seed that had in Eden birth, 

B y kindly angel thence was borne, 

A nd cast upon our sorrowing earth. 

C ongenial soil there soon it found, 

C aught root,and grew, that all around 

O f paxadiae one bud might find on eartHy ground, 



^tanyi. 



! DSEM not that the dews of eve 
Descend for thirsting flowers alone, 
They come our monitors to be, 
To teach us that true charity, 
Whose labours of philanthropy 
Are silent and unknown. 



€it VSdrttr. 



A PLEASANT world is this of ours, 
And deem not that my words are vain, 
While sunny fields and shady bowers, 
And swelling hiU and flowery plain, 
And arching skies aa now I see, 
It is a happy world to me. 

You say that men are hard of heart, 

And cold and selfish, and 'tis true ! 

Yet, men are but a little part 

Of nature, as I nature view. 

And must she lose her charms for me 

Because of man's deformity P 
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O no ! with diferent eye I see 
What Grod pronounced was very good ; 
And 'twould, methinks, but ingrate be 
To turn in discontented mood 
From joys he cannot fail to prove, 
Who loveth nature as I love. 



Cjb^ iftenobatfun o£ fiian. 



It wajs not always thus, nor shall it be 
As now for ever : there is that in man 
Which shall erect him, fallen and debased, 
And lift to his just level. Tet awhile. 
And the fair light now shining but on few, 
(Who, strong to pierce a night of thicker gloom 
Than fell o'er Egypt, in its brightness dwell,) 
Shall burst upon his soul, and man shall rise 
(What from his Maker's hand at first he came) 
His Maker's image. Then, regenerate, 
The heart shall be a sanctuary pure 
Of countless fisur affinities to heaven ; 
Then never more the clanging trump of war, 
With horrid bray upcalling from the pit 
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Hell's jelling fiends, shall scare fiEiir peace from 

earth; 
Then never more shall sordid avarice wring 
Gold from a brother's sinews ; never more 
Shall priestly lost make hatefrd in men's ears 
Eeligion's sacred name ; then each to each 
Shall stretch fraternal hand ; then, from his throne 
The monarch shall descend, and ease his brow 
Prom the dire burden of the jewell'd crown ; 
And from his neck the peasant cast the yoke ; 
Then nature with an equal hand shall bless 
An equal race ; then, from the trammels freed 
Which bind her to the dust, and pluck her wing. 
Shall intellect arise uncheck'd to range 
Infinity's vast fields, and dwell with Grod. 
But what is it shall work this wondrous change, 
This mighty renovation of mankind ? 
What break the chains which tyranny and vice. 
So many ages dominant, have forged 
To shackle and degrade P Art thou a man ? 
Art conscious that within thee there is that 
Of purer essence than thy clay-built frame ? 
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And canst thou ask P Look out upon the worlds 
And see at work, aye, actively at work, 
Albeit silently, the quickening power. 
The all-renewing principle. 'Tis mind, 
Mind^ that with every rising sun which climbs 
Yon azure heaven, makes new advance to truth. 
And shakes old errors off: mind shall do this, — 
Gk)d, when He gave it, gave it to that end, 
And strong the agent to perform its part. 
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